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must depend on our estimate of the advantages to be conferred 
on the people concerned and the benefits to be seeured for Europe. 

That is precisely the position which the Ministers have taken 
up. The speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
Lord John Russell show the breadth and comprehensiveness of 
the view they have taken of the Italian question. If they can 
interfere in Italian affairs, through the agency of a Congress, to 
rectify the blunders committed in 1815 and confer a solid and 
lasting benefit on the people of Italy, and if the other Powers of 


| Europe are prepared to coéperate with them, it follows from the 
speeches of Monday night that they would go into a Congress to 


| give effect to that broad and generous policy. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue debate of Monday night, the capital incident of the week, 
was a great Parliamentary parade. The oratorical forces on 
both sides drew up en grande tenue, and fired volleys of elo- 
quence which show that the vigour of debate has not yet been 
exhausted in the constitution of the House of Commons. The 
discussion was useful in bringing out with considerable distinct- 
ness the positions occupied by the Ministry and their opponents, 
but it had, and could have, no practical result. The proposition 
embodied in Lord Elcho’s motion, especially as illustrated by his 
speech, was totally inapplicable to the circumstances of Europe. 
Literally, it proposed that a thing should not be done which 
nobody ever dreamed of doing. But its literal was not its real 
meaning. What it really proposed was that the hands of the 
Government should be tied up until Parliament next assembles— 
a piece of dictation to which no Government could submit, and 
which, as Mr. Kinglake pointed out, was something like a vote 
of want of confidence. The Ministers were ready to meet it by 
a direct negative, but they could not object to Mr. Kinglake’s 
motion, ‘‘ the previous question,” since that amounted to an 
affirmation that in the opinion of the House the question ought 
not to be put at all. The course of the debate shows that the 
Opposition had not made up their minds how they should vote 
when the debate began, for Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Whiteside both made speeches strongly approving of the motion, 





whereas their chief councillor and leader, Mr. Disraeli, quite at | 


a late period of the evening, condemned the resolution both in | 
| corps shows to what extremities the advocates of Horse Guards’ 


form and substance, perhaps because the opinion of the House 
was so unmistakeably against it. Had Mr. Disraeli determined 
to vote in favour of Lord Elcho’s motion, it would have been 
much more consistent with the drift of his speech. It is pretty 
well understood that the Court of Vienna views the proposed 
Congress on the affairs of Italy with no favour whatever, and it 
is a remarkable fact that the English Opposition, which boasts 
of its impartiality, neutrality, and “ indifference,” should take 
a precisely similar view. And why ? because it is assumed that 
if the Government go into a Conference, they will go in as ‘ par- 
tisans ;” that they will be too favourable to Italy, too unfavour- 
able to Austria. 


If, on the other 
hand, there is no prospect of effecting anything conducive to 
the welfare of Italy, they will withhold their coéperation and re- 
serve their right to protest with all the energy they can com- 
mand against any attempt to deal with the people of the Duchies 
as the property of so many ducal houses ‘ without any regard to 
that independent will and judgment which as human beings they 
are entitled to exercise.” That is not the position of their op- 
ponents. So far as we can gather from their speeches, the Eng- 
lish and the Irish Opposition are averse from a Congress lest its 
results should prove fatal to the pretensions of Austria, and the 
assumptions of the Papal Power. The debate, maintained with 
great spirit until late on Tuesday morning, terminated in the 
adoption of Mr. Kinglake’s amendment with the assent of Lord 
Eleho himself. 


The Government have brought in a bill and carried it through 
the House of Commons to raise the limit of the local foree of 
Europeans to be maintained in India to 30,000. Although the 
measure is ostensibly intended to cover any illegality which the 
late Government may have been guilty of in sanctioning an 
excess of the force permitted by law, we infer from it, 
and from the speech of Sir Charles Wood, that it really 
amounts to an adoption of the principle that a local force is a 
necessity in India. The late and the present Government have 
so decided. The best authorities are in its favour; it offends, of 
course, those who wish to see the whole military patronage of 
India transferred en bloe to the Horse Guards ; but we venture 
to think that it will commend itself to all those who have taken 
an impartial view of the subject. The late Commission was so 
strangely constituted that its report is of no value whatever. 
The attempt of General Peel to use the insubordinate conduct of 
the local European regiments as an argument against any local 


patronage are driven. By a parity of reasoning General Peel 


| ought to condemn the establishment of an English militia, be- 


cause, during the French War, more than one English militia 
regiment went into open mutiny. But the House put down 


la ’ > “re * 
General Peel’s argument by a chorus of excuses palliating the in- 
subordinate conduct of the much-aggrieved regiments. 


But does it not follow from this, and from the 


tenour of their speeches, that those who are not in the Govern- | 


ment, if they had the opportunity of going into a Conference, | 
| discrimination of the share which the agents of a candidate may 


would be too unfavourable to Italy and too favourable to Aus- 
tria? We can understand a man like Mr. Horsman, who objects 
to a Congress because he thinks that every foreign soldier should be 
marched out of Italy, and the Italians be left to themselves ; but 
we cannot understand why, assuming that some benefit is to be 
conferred on the Italians, we should not go into Congress, lest 
we should be made the ‘‘ scapegoat of France.” ‘ Indifference ” 


In other respects the legislative action of Parliament has been 
confined to a rapid winding-up of the business of the session, 

Election Committee scandals have been as prominent as ever. 
Some gentlemen have lost their seats, and some have preserved 
their seats, corruption having been practised in all cases. But 
the Committees have drawn nice distinctions. They have been 
guided, in deciding whether an election was void, by a delicate 


have had in the corruption practised, Of course not one Member 


| has been convicted of knowing that any corrupt means were em- 


ployed to secure his return. Off the stage—that is, in the lobbies, 


| and in Parliament Street and Palace Yard—theye have been some 


—Lord Flcho’s definition of neutrality—is impracticable for a | 


great nation. 


Indeed, Lord Eleho abandoned his own position 
’ I | 


when he said that he should not object to the Government going | 


into a Conference if they saw any prospect of doing good—that 
admission concedes the whole question. No one of the Five 
Powers of Europe can be indifferent to transactions between any 
other two involving the welfare of twenty-five millions of people 
and the control of a large territory, Nor can we. 


The case of Dr. Michell was simple, but what 
Mr. Childers pe- 
confident of 


queer doings. 
shall we say of the case of Mr. Overend ? 


titioned against his return and both sides were 
victory. Some one, shying at the expense, suggested a com- 
promise; and after endless deliberations between the agents, it” 


was agreed that the petition should be withdrawn, and that all 
questions should be referred to Lord March. The petition was 


| withdrawn ; and then it appeared that neither Mr. Overend nor 


Whether | 


we should actively interfere in concert with the other Powers | 


his friends ever intended to refer the seat; and consequently, as 
that was the only thing worth referring, the reference broke off. 
Mr. Childers, thinking he has been jockeyed, sent a petition to 
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the House of Commons and disclosed the transaction. 
we to think of all this? Somewhere there must have been, 
what shall we say, sharp practice ? 





The plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, and Sardinia have 
met at Zurich, and some hitch has occurred in their proceedings. 
The Sardinian minister has been excluded and one of the Aus- 
trians has started for Vienna. Is it truce, then, that Austria will 
not meet Sardinia in Conference? The people of the Duchies 
and the Romagna still continue those measures intended to enable 
them to make a formal expression of their views and wishes. 
All sorts of rumours are current respecting the intentions of 
this or that diplomatic personage or Power. A certain number 
of French troops still remain in Italy, and, according to an old 
rumour revived, they are to extend the field of their occu- 
pation to the Duchies and the Romagna. In order to prevent 
any appearance of influencing the decisions of the people, the Sar- 
dinian Government has recalled all its commissioners, the last to 
move being Signor Pallieri from Parma, and all the Piedmontese 
officers who were sent to assist in training the national levies. 





In domestic annals the most novel event is the completion 
of the Great Eastern, the trial of its gigantic engines, and 


a convivial celebration on board with Lord Stanley for chair- | 


man. So far all looks well for the big ship. She will be able to 
make a trial of her powers, and test the predictions of her ad- 
mirers. If, as seems probable, she should achieve the voyage to 
Calcutta in thirty-three days; and thus make the passage by sea 
as quick as the passage by land, we do not see how she will have 
practically superseded the Overland route, nor how she will have 
solved the Eastern Question ; because we apprehend that the 
quick transmission of messages by the electric telegraph is as 
‘important as the quick transmission of passengers by the big 
ship. If so, our interest in Egypt, which lies in the direct route 
of our telegraphic communication, will not be one whit diminished 
by the success of the Great Eastern, Under no circumstances 
could we pour thousands of troops across the Isthmus of Suez un- 
less that Isthmus were in our possession ; buf under any cireum- 
stances, short of a state of war with Turkey, we can send tele- 
graphic messages to India through Suez and Aden. But what- 
ever drawbacks we make on the prospects of the Great Eastern, 
her first trip will undoubtedly be a great event in the history of 
navigation, and the progress of the “grand experiment” will be 
watched with an interest not unalloyed by anxiety, 





The employers and operatives in the building trade are now 
fairly aux prises. The men having refused to sign the docu- 
ment, the employers have locked them out. The leaders of the 
men sit in Conference, and the employers sit in Conference also. A 
vigorous paper war is carried on in the journals, and “ architects ” 
and others intervene on each side. ‘There has been some talk of 
mediation, several suggestions of a compromise, one based on 
payment by the hour, instead of payment by the day,—that looks 
reasonable. The real question, however, has now got beyond 


What are, 


rates of wages: it has become an internecine struggle between 
the employers and the leaders of the men, and the prize con- | 


tended for is whether the societies shall continue to interfere 
with the conditions of labour, limiting employment to their own 
members, and insisting on the observance of certain rules, or 
whether the contract shall be free as between employer and em- 
ployed. The men are striving to maintain their system of dic- 
tation and tyranny, and the masters striving to break up the 
combination. Probably no signs of giving way will be visible 
on either side until the ‘‘ funds” of the men and the capital of 
the masters have materially suffered. 


Drhates ank Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovsr or Lorns. Monday, August 8. Royal Assent to the Charing Cross Rail- 
way Bill—Colonial Legislatures Power of Repeal Bill—Admiralty Court Bill—Jury 
Trial (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill—Vexatious Indictments Bill—Militia Ballots 
Suspension Bill—Diplomatic Pensions Bill—Criminal Justice Middlesex (Assistant 
Judge) Bill—sSpeaker of the Legislative Council (Canada) Bill—Late Proposals for 
Peace ; Lord Normanby’s Question—Endowed Schools Bill, withdrawn— Coinage 
Bill, Probate and Letters of Administration (Ireland) Bill, Police (Counties and 
Boroughs) Bill, read a second time—Militia Savings Bank Bill—Income-tax Bill— 
Constabulary Force PIreland) Bill, read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, August9. Militia Law Amendment Bill, read a second time — Coinage 
Bill, Probates and Letters of Administration (Ireland) Bill, Police (Counties and 
Boroughs) Bill, Westminster New Bridge Bill, Imprisonment for Small Debts 
Bill, Law Ascertainment Facilities Rill, read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, August 10, Appropriation Bill, Stamp Duties Bill, Customs (No. 2 
Bill, East India Loan Bill, Militia Pay Bill, Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen 
Bill, Reserve Force Bill, read a second tine—Militia Laws Amendment Bill com- 
mitted—Coinage Bill, Probates and Letters of Administration (Ireland) Bill, and 
other bills read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, August 11. Reserve Force Bill, Militia Laws Amendment Bill, read 
a third time and passed—India Loan Bill, Militia Pay Bill, Reserve Volunteer 
Force of Seamen Bill, Government of India Act Amendment Bill; committed. 
European Troops (India) Bill read a second time—Medical Acts Amendment Bill 
withdrawn. 

Friday, August 12, 
Force Army, and Reserve Volunteer For 
(India) Bills read a third time and passed. 





The Appropriation Bill, East India Loan Bill, Reserve 
»of Seamen, Local European Troops 


| of two things. 


——_—. 
Lord Eleho’s Mo. 


Hovse or Commons. Monday, August 8. Affairs of Italy ; 
Appropriation Bill 


tion, met by ‘the previous question ”—Consolidated Fund 
commil ° anni 

Tuesday, August 9. Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, Stamp Duties 
Bill, Customs (No. 2) Bill, East India Loan Bill, read a third time and passeq— 
Charitable Trust Acts Continuance Bill read a second time—Courts of Conciliation, 
Mr. Mackinnon’s Bill read a first time—** Count out.” 7 

Wednesday, August 10, Pontefract Election; Mr, Bright's Motion—European 
Troops (India) Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, August 11, State of the Serpentine; Sir J. Paxton’s Question 
Charitable Trusts Acts Continuance Bill and Divorce Court Bill read a third time 
and passed—‘* Count out.” 

Friday, August 12. Gloucester Election ; Mr. James’s Motion for a Commission 
—Mr, Overend’s Case; Report presented—Slave Trade ; Mr. Campbell's motion, 

Tue Iratian Question. 

The Ilouse of Commons sat from five o’clock on Monday to three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. The whole of this time, however, was not 
taken up in forwarding legislation. The bulk of it was occupied with a 
huge debate on the Italian question, covering twenty-one columns of the 
Times. 

Lord Excuo, in accordance with previous arrangements, brought for- 
| ward his motion touching the propriety of England taking part in the 
proposed Congress. In his opening statement he wished it to be dis. 
tinctly understood that he had no connexion with honourable gentlemen 
opposite. He stated that because they should not be made responsible 
for his opinion. In referring to previous speeches Lord Elcho named 
| “another place,” and spoke of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The effect 


of which was, that he was three times reminded by the Speaker that he 
| was out oforder. After this, Lord Elcho put himself in order by quoting 
| published speeches made in another place. 

Every Englishman sympathizes with the sufferings of Italy. 
| is, lest Englishmen should be ran away with by their sympathies and should 
| look to Italy rather than to England. Two sets of opinions have prevailed 
| 


The danger 


—one, that the intervention of a despotic Government to give free institu- 

tions to Italy and interfere with the treaties ef 1815 was a suspicious pro- 

ceeding ; the other that it did not matter whence free institutions came 

into Italy. Those who held the latter opinion were disappointed by the 
| peace, yet the conclusion of that peace was no proof of the insincerity 
of the Emperor. Lord Elcho confessed that he shared the opinions of 
the first class of persons. He regarded Austria as not having been the 
| aggressor; he could not hope to convince Lord Palmerston of this; 
he could not hope to change his views with respect to the misdeeds 
of Austria. But he must contend that, although Austria was the first, 
literally speaking, to break the peace, she could not be held responsible for 
the state of things of which the war was the result. He knew that there 
were no preparations for hostilities in December 1858, and that it was not 
natural, after the French Emperor had made his celebrated speech to M, 
Hiibner, that Austria sent reinforcements to Italy. No one who reads the 
blue-books can fail to perceive that war had been a foregone conclusion with 
the French Emperor. Admitting that Sardinia has been the beacon light 
of liberty, he contended that Sardinia was bent upon going to war; but he 
adduced as proof thereof the French and Sardinian treaty and the French 
and Sardinian marriage. The French Army, in fact, entered Piedmont be- 
fore the Austrians crossed the Ticino, and if France could do all that she 
had done when unprepared for war, God help the nation against whom she 
Wages hostilities when she is ready for the struggle. Lord Elcho contended 
hat French interference was a dangerous precedent against which it was 
the duty of England to protest. 

With regard to the conduct of England, he said that the late Government 
was neutral, but that the neutrality of the present Government is the neu- 
trality of an advocate and a partisan. In support of these views of neu- 
trality, he quoted Johnson, who detined the word to be a state of indifference, 
of neither friendship nor hostility, and supported that quotation by another 
from Vatel. What the English Government sought was the expulsion of 
Austria from Italy ; they acted the part of French commissionnaires in com- 
municating the French seven points to the Austrian Government. Count 
Walewski in a despatch of the 20th of June inferred from the disposition of 
the new British Binistry that it is favourable to the solution that we ours 
selves seek. There was therefore an identity of object and sentiment be- 
tween the French Government and the Government now in power; and if 
therefore they went into a Conference it would not be in an impartial spirit 
but in the spirit of partisans. Lord Elcho had recourse to Hansard, an 
quoted the opinions of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Walpole in favour of a policy of non-intervention, which he described as 
the true policy of this country. He deprecated any going into Conference 
because there is so much ambiguity as to what are the principles and what 
are the details of the peace of Villafranca. He pictured the present state of 
Italy as very unsatisfactory, and again expressed his wish that the Go- 
vernment should not go into Conference. He wished to urge the Govern- 
ment not to enter upon a Conference on other grounds. There must be one 
They either had confidence in the Emperor of the French 

or they had not. He thought the Government’s entering into the con- 
ference might be either superfluous or dangerous. If they had confidence 
in the Emperor of the French, let them be thankful they were not in the 
Italian mess, and keep out of it; for the interests of Italy and the freedom 
of Italy would be safe in his hands. But if, on the other hand, they had 
not confidence inthe Emperor of the French, if they distrusted him, and 
did not believe that he was anxious to establish free government for Italy, 
how would they be able to attain their object ? 

The best arrangement for Italy would be a united kingdom consisting of 
twenty-five millions of people; but that is only an agreeable dream which 
cannot be realized. He was no advocate for Austrian misrule; he is in fa- 
vour of an alliance with France, but he thinks that the safety of England 
demands that Austria should remain a great Power. He did not wish to 
tie up the hands of the Government if they saw cause of going into Con- 
ference with any prospect of doing good, although he confessed he could 
not conceive such a state of things, he would earnestly pray for their 
success. On these grounds he moved—* That an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, stating that, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be consistent neither with the honour nor the dignity of this country, 
which throughout the late negotiations has preserved a strict and impartial 
neutrality between the contending Powers, and used its earnest endeavours 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, to take part in any Conference for the 
purpose of settling the details of a peace the preliminaries of which have 
been arranged between the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of 
Austria.” 

Mr. Horsman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Kixetaxe moved “the previous question.’ He agreed with 
great part of what Lord Elcho said; but in his opinion the meaning 
which he attached to the word ‘ neutrality”’ was narrower than that 
which it is the duty of an English Minister to observe. He could not 
vote in favour of Lord Elcho’s resolution because it amounted very nearly 
to a vote of want of confidence. From that point of view it should not be 

| brought forward unless as the ground of a trial of party strength. 
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Taking it on its merits hi thought it would be inconccivably rash to at- 
tempt to lay down a policy in total ignorance of circumstances that might 
arise. Something might happen in two or three weeks to induce Lord 
Elcho himself to go into Congress. Yet if he carried his resolution he 
would be debarred from doing so. Nor could Mr. Kinglake vote against 
the resolution, because he could not join in any vote which Europe might 
construe as aa inclination on our part to enter a C: ongress. If England 
entered a Congress under present circumstances, she would enter it 
without authority ; ; she took no 7, in the war, she can take no part 
in bestowing the spoils of that war. Nor have English statesmen distin- 

ished themselves in the Congresses of Europe, neither at Vienna, nor 

ybach, nor at Verona, nor at Paris in 1856, The Italians have behaved 
athe ably in all re spects, ar 1d he could not consent that their old rulers 
should be forced back upon the m without their consent. 

Mr. GiapsTone said that the Government would hé ave been willing to 
deal with the motion by a direct negative, but if the House ple ased 
to treat it a motion which it would be p:udent to entertain at 
all, of course the Government would concur in Mr. Kinglake’s amend- 
ment. As to Lord Elcho’s motion, it is scarcely applicable to the posi- 
tion in which we stand. 





as 


We have not been invited and we shall not be 
invited to enter a Conference to settle the details of a peace arranged by 
the Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of the French. The details of 
the peace will be settled by the belligerents; what will remain to b 
settled are other great questions of European policy vitally affecting the 
interests and happiness of Italy. In the latter part of his speech Lord 
Elcho seemed to be carried away by his own generous feelings when he 
told Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell that he would not object to 
their entering into Conference if they went as Ministers of England and 
not as Ministers of France or Italy. 
motion? It is clearly untenable and brought forward to satisfy a great 
desire for Parliamentary discussion. Lord Elcho drew a broad distine- 
tion between the neutrality of the late and of the present Government. 
The neutrality of the late Government was, according to him, the neu- 
trality of an umpire, while the neutrality of the present Government is 
the affected neutrality of a partisan. Mr. Gladstone here entered into 
a slight examination of the course pursued by Lord Malmesbury and 
Mr. Disracli in order to show that, far from being neutral, Mr. Disraeli 
had characterized the conduct of Sardinia as ambiguous, perplexing, 
and suspicious; while he had styled the conduct of Austria as a conduct 
of dignified conciliation, A Minister who could use these words was not 
a Minister whose conduct was governed by a strict and impartial neu- 
trality. Lord Elcho seemed to fear that Ministers would be too favour- 
able to Italy, too unfavourable to Austria in Conference. The Govern- 
ment is not actuated by so senseless a motive as that of hostility to Aus- 
tria. They desire to see Austria strong, flourishing, and happy; but it 
does not follow that we are not to have our own opinion on the cireum- 
stances under which Austria is likely most usefully to discharge the 
duties of her great position in Europe and effectually promote her own 
separate opportunity and individual interest. The roots of the Italian 
question lie deeply embedded in the past. The quarrel has lasted five- 
and-forty years. Wherever liberty reared its head in Italy, there the 
iron hand of Austria was interposed to reéstablish in all their rigour the 
abuses of existing Governments. When Sardinia obtained a free consti- 
tution, she became of necessity a standing danger to Austria. While 
Austria maintained administrative superiority in her own provinces, she 
enforced her own yi on the States of the Church of Naples without 
having the power to give them administrative improvements. The posi- 
tion of Austria and Sardinia lies deep in the bad organization of Italy. 

The propagandism of Sardinia was rendered formidable by the Austrian 
system ; and under these circumstances the crisis must have developed 
itself sooner or later. Mr. Gladstone showed that while Lord Elcho ad- 
vocated strict neutrality, yet he had formed the opinion that Austria was 
not the aggressor, and that there was a foregone conclusion to bring 
about the war. Let him therefore give others the same space and elbow- 
room that he asserts bon himself. Austria will never have a peaceful 
supremacy in Italy ; ; she will not be able to escape from the system of 
extraneous action whic “h has been her bane, and the bane of that unfor- 
tunate country. Mr. Gladstone defended the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in transmitting the French propositions to Austria on the ground 
that it would have been a great responsibility to have refused to mak« 
them known. The Government took care not to be misunderstood, and 
expressly stated that the terms were not their terms. Lord Elcho said, 
non-intervention is our true policy. 

“ Why (striking the Blue-bi 0k of the Corresp mdence of the late Govern- 
ment), what is this? (Cheers.) Here is speculation, and persuasion, and 
admonition, sometimes even a little spice of menace, There is no posi- 
tive gunpowder in these pages, but the noble Lord commends this corre- 
spond nee gre itly ; he says ny id it been publishe “la few weeks before, the 
vote which overthrew the late Government would not have been given. I 
don’t think that is quite pa iin. Ithink we may speak of that in the 
potential upeed and the preter-pluperfect tense, as something that might, 


ke 








could, would, or should have been. (Laughter.) The noble Lord says he 
knows a Me =F eal who voted in favour of the motion who, if this Blue-book 
had been published, would have voted against it. Sut I know a man who 
voted favourably to the late Government on that occasion who could not 
have given th it vote if this Blue-book had then been published. (** Hear !”’ 
and crics of ** Name !"’) I will name my man when ‘the noble Lord names 
the gentleman who, he says, would have given his vote the other way. 
y In the mean time, I request him to be satisfied with the as- 
surance that the person I allude to is a bond fide individual, existing in 
flesh and blood, and not an airy phantom.’”’ The question before the H 
was not, whether they cov/¢ go into Congress ? but whether in total igno- 
rance of the future the House uuld take on itself the functions of the 
Executive? If they looked to precede es would find that Lord Grey in 
1831 interfered in Italy, and that in the Conference of Paris the princip! 
of interference was not objected to. The “recentl; issued Blue-book is a 
witn crying aloud the principle uve ited by Lord Eleho, It 
would be a strong objection to our going into C if we entered it as 
the only Power not a belligerent; but if an appe il were made to all th 
neutral Powers the case would be changed. The question is not, whether 
diplom tic negotiations are desirable or not ? but, whether there is a clear 
prospect or a reasonable hope that the s cial position of large portion of 
our fellow-men will be benefited by the adoption of such a course Th 
peace of Villafranca has received no authoritative construction. Touching 
certain Sovereigns who, it says, are to return to their territories : ‘* I do not 


that the parties sul | 
Sovereigns | 


If it | 


understand what it necessarily conveys beyond this y- | 
scribing the terms of peace are pe rfectly willing that tho 


should return to their territories, other circumstances permitting. 
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means that they are to be restored by foree—which interpustetion, be as- 
sured, the Emperor of the French does not mean to put upon it—then is 
there ther reason furnished why the hands of her Majesty’s Government 
should not be tied up, and why they should not be prevented from pro- 
a with all that energy which the Government of a free State ean com- 
mand ag: a doctrine that would treat the inhabitants of the territories 
in question as the property of so many ducal houses who might dispose of 
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them, the ir families, their fortunes, and those of their posterity as they 
pleased, without any regard to that in lependent will and judgment which, 
as human beings, they are entitled to exercise. (Ch ) Then as re- 
gards the Pope, whose throne disappears when the foreign force maintained 
along with it disappear **T, however, lament, as cordially as I could 
lament if I had the nearest interest in all that concerns him, when I see a 
Sovereign who makes pretensions to represent in a peculiar sense the ma- 
jesty of Heaven reduced to become a ndicant at foreign courts—a men- 
dicant, too, not for the purpose merely of obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence, but with th t of procuring military armaments whereby to 
earry the ravag ; rd over the fair provinees which he governs, 
and to rivet chai cs of men ev ry one of whom it is his direct 
personal interest tod (I 7 cheers.) 

Before he closed, h oue dealt with Lord Elcho argument, that 
whether we have o1 ntid in the French Emperor, we should 
not enter a Confer land and Fran Di , d to be at variance 
a spect to Italian affairs, then it would be « ‘ stion whether we 

eat But Lord Elcho ¢ id havdly seriously mean, 
t we have con in t I ror then there exists no ne- 
cessity for taking part in a Cong beeause he will do a that we require 
an argument which means that we should steadily refuse to assist France 
and leav her to struggle with the d ilties of her position, and if needs be 
sink under their pressure. 

Mr. Seymove Fi ; lod the motion as not open to ob- 
jection in form or substance. If England took part in the Conference, 
she would be ¢ Xpo aod to great hazard, because the majority might de- 
termine to enforce its decisions by arms. ‘There would be necessarily 
great  Anadonee ies of opinion between the parties to the Conference, 
especially with regard to the temporal power of the Poy The Presence 
of an English representative at the Conference could only be cither 
dangerous or degrading to England. Mr. Fitzgerald made a great point 
of the handing of the “little bit of paper’? to Count Apponyi; said that 
act had placed the Emperor of the French in an embarrassing position ; 
that it had deluded the Emperor of Austria; sown discord between 
Vienna and Berlin, and raised distrust of us in the Prussian Cabinet. 
Asking juestions in ¢ sion with this transaction, Mr. Fitz- 

pon Lord John Russell to make a clean breast of it; and 
) inaugurate a new policy by voting for the motion. 
Vane th it that we could not absolutely adopt the 
i 1-int n, but the present is not one in which we 
can interfere in cont affairs with dignity or effect. Mr. Bamue 
CocrRane attacked the policy of Lord Palmerston and said that we can 
have no confidence in his ideas of neutrality. Mr, Gutrtn asked the 
IIouse whether they would bind the hands of the Government not to 
take part in a Con if it were seen that they could carry out the 
principles of freedom he O'DonoGuvr put in a word for Austria and 
the Grand Dukes iscany, Modena, and Parma; and asked, what 
proof th re is that the people of those countries desire a change of rulers, 
There does not t inthe world a more popular sovereign than Pio 
Nono. Mr. Moncxi Mines said that if the Italians were left to 
settle thei vn affairs they would mana them a great deal better than 
even Austria: Fy hmen, English, or even Irishmen, The Italians 
who support the 7 it form of administration in Italy are a miserable 
minority; the Liberal party are not the partisans of violent change. He 
hoped the House would not stultify itself by voting in favour of the 
ion. Mr. Henn ¥ made a speech to show that commerce, manu- 
factures, agricult l made greater progress under the sway of the 
Pope and Austria than under the boasted Government of Piedmont, 
Austria has not negl the intellectual advancement of Italy, nor has 
the Papal Government Vhen it is talked of introducing x the secular 
element into the Government of the Pope, it is to display a misconcep- 
tion unworthy of English Minist The Government of the Pope is 
alr udy sect lavized 
Mr. Horsman admired the ] ful and spirited speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but was surprised at its omissions. He had 
failed to show that thet the happiness of Italy or the prosperity of Aus- 
tria would be advanced by England's going into a C onk rence. The 
motion does not show that und should under no cireumstanc wre 
into Conference, but the it it should not u =e present circumstances. He 
inferred from lang i used by L Palmerston that the Government 
intended to go into a Conferen land ought not to allow herself 
to be lowered weakly, blindly, rashl toa . of difficulties and com- 
plications through whicl the old statesman of Europe does not pre- 
| tend to sce his way fott ring the discretion of the Executive, Mr. 
ITorsman would leave them free scope for everything except to diverge 
from that polic ey which the House and the country universally — 
the policy of neutrality It was said the Government would - spon- 
sible; but e weakn i ec of England that there i xo off l 
responsi lL Mr. ian d thy Government for having 
tran h views to Austria; de bed the French Emperoi 
a l , England as his hope, ona a Congress as his in- 
stri ve them. ‘There are two foreign policies—one lately in 
fashion with the Lit ls—that of p ially intermeddling—the other, 
first recog Lbyt late Government of conciliation and non- 
inter Could they f Ir. King] and vote that w on 
t Mi rial H t! had decl lto | lack « the e1 
What did th yi I lo ¢ l what cha \ ld t be of doing 
it in ( 1 le 1 ihe Govern- 
ment of Ital i) 1 fort y Vv t Italians, d every 
for n soldicr mar i 1 | The p nt peace will } 
the t t | If we lend our assistan 
to | | legit t 1 iaracte! e] din Ital 

the char of peace | order; approve her conduct and ane 
tif 1 pol whi 1 to one of t outrages ag 

Eur p in law ] I rated Mr. i n ¢ nded that Fi 

3 t caress n Italy, and that wl Sardinia threw herself into t] 
arms of France she made desperate a throw for liberty as no British 
Minister could Approve Much as ] disliked Austria, ] distvusted 
France and trembled f dinian libert We could not hold back 
France from Italy, but we need not be t the first yn the victor and 
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grasp the hand red with the blood of 100,000 men. He hoped, there- 
fore, we should not go into Congress and be made the scapegoat of 
France. 

Mr. Srpney Hernenrr said the Government had not, as Mr. Horsman 
intimated, snatched at the proposal of a Congress. The proposal received 
was not to settle the details of a peace, but to decide, in common with 
the other Powers of Europe, on the measures to be taken with respect to 
the future of Italy. The motion before the House had the merit of ori- 
ginality, but it contained the unheard of axiom that because we have 
been neutral in war we have no right to meddle in the terms of peace. 
Are we to remain indifferent ? Austria was no party to the war that led 
to the treaty of Paris, yet she went into Congress. 

The question before the Ifouse relates more to the future than the past, 
but the past must furnish a guide to the future. Austria governs with the 
strong hand. That was a necessity of her position; but that system in- 
creases evils she sought to dispel. War broke out, the people of this 
country disapproved of it; but now the circumstances have entirely 
changed. After all the sacrifices made is there not some foundation laid 
for the non-recurrence of the causes that led to the war? Mr. Disraeli has 
always been consistent. He has always contended that Austrian influence 
was necessary to the tranquillity of Italy, because he said Italy consists of 
secret societies, demanding repression with a strong hand. ‘That is an in- 
telligible theory, but what have been its fruits? Has 
“It is easy to say, as many glibly say, that the Italians are not 
fit for liberty. But what nation is fit for liberty before it obtains 
it? (Cheers.) It is easy to say of a people before they have obtained 
liberty, that they are a turbulent, excitable, and bloodthirsty set. 
This may have been the language of King John before Runnymede. 
He may Be. said of the people of this country, that they were not fit for 
liberty. But we have tried the experiment, and we have proved our fitness 
for liberty through many generations. If they are not fit for liberty, will 
any one tell me that the Italian race are fit for the kind of government they 
have had> That is the question.’”’ When you talk of excesses and reyolu- 
tionary designs you must remember that kings can be revolutionary—that a 
king suspended constitutional government, and a police the Code Napoléon. 
It is very little comfort to a citizen, dragged from his bed to a dungeon, to 
know that he has been lynched, not by a mob, but by a king. ye are 
asked to join Europe in the settlement of the Italian question. Lord Elcho’s 
argument was, “I know nothing and you know nothing, and under these 
circumstances let us peremptorily decide not to go into a Congress.” And 
he expected the House would tie up its hands and hisown, What is the 
good of having a Foreign office or a Government, if you are to be restricted 
from considering these questions? He did not believe the House would 
sanction a motion that would deprive this country of its position as a great 
European Power; compel the Government to lose the opportunity of se- 
curing to a certain extent freedom in Italy, and thus reproduce war. 

Mr. Wurrrsipr justified the resolution and asked cui bono a Con- 
ference? It would be unwise to enter a Conference which can lead to 
no good and to great evil. You say you want to benefit Italy. “I 
deny the justice of that argument, and for this plain reason—you want 
to do that benefit by carrying out the policy of the Emperor of the 
French; we want on the other hand to do bencfit to Italy by leaving the 
Italians to themselves.” 

Lord Joun Russrwt. said that no motion could be worse calculated for 
the purpose it has in view than that before the House, It would be a 
mockery to address the Crown not to do that which the Ministers of the 
Crown have never had the smallest intention to do. Lord Elcho and 
Mr. Fitzgerald said that Sardinia was the cause of the war; yet Lord 
John has read in the Blue-book that Austria was repeatedly told that if 
she went to war she would have no moral support from this country. 
Lord Derby said the conduct of Austria was criminal. That is too strong 
a censure on the conduct of a Power which believed her territory to be in 
jeopardy. At the same time he could not hear blame thrown on 
Sardinia without reminding the House thatthe King of Sardinia was in 
a position similar to that of the prince in our own history ; the difference 
between the King of Sardinia and that Prince was that, although the 
latter committed all the offences for which so much odium has been cast 
on the King of Sardinia, we celebrate him as a great deliverer, and no 
doubt Mr. Whiteside has often drunk to his glorious and ,immortal 
memory. 

As to the motion, it proposes no restraint on the foreign policy of the 
country, except by saying that if a Conference is proposed we should not 
enter it; and Mr. Horsman adduced as a proof of the determination of the 
Government to go into Conference that Lord John has enumerated the ob- 
stacles to that course. Was ever so curious a proof given? It would be 
unworthy of this country to go into a Conference to sign an agreement be- 
tween the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Austria. But it is 
possible thet the Italians desiring to avoid foreign intervention on the 
one hand and revolution on the other may desire a Conference. Should we 
say if we see how good may be done, we have a vow in Heaven to prevent 
our joining in a Conference to do it? Is it not more reasonable for the 
House to leave these questions to the discretion of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and judge of its conduct at some future time? Mr, Fitzgerald had 
warned him to beware of guarantees. Why Lord Malmesbury prepened to 
guarantee the integrity of Sardinia for five years ; so that whether Sardinia 
were in the wrong or the right, we should have been bound to protect her. 
Lord John having defended the language of his despatch to Prussia, and 
spoken in high terms of the conduct of the Italians, referred to the question 
of what should be done with the Duchies. Admitting that the article on 
the preliminaries touching them is ambiguous, he said it might perhaps be 
explained by what takes place at Zurich. ‘‘ But we have reason to believe 








it succeeded ? | 


| of Russia on the subject. 


In reply to Mr. Fitzgerald’s questions respecting what passed between 
him and M. de Persigny before the conclusion of peace, Lord John said an 
answer would best be conveyed by stating what happened. The French 
Ambassador had frequently spoken to him about the terms of peace, and in 
answer Lord John said that he did not think either Emperor would make 
peace at that time, and therefore it would be better to postpone any con- 
sideration of set terms. ‘* But he brought to me one day a written piece of 
paper containing certain articles, and said it was the wish of his Govern. 
ment that those articles or terms should be submitted, under the sanction of 
the British Government, to the Emperor of Austria; and he said he felt 
assured, though he could not give me official assurance of it, that those 
were terms proposed by the Emperor of the French. However, he said 
enough to show that if those terms were accepted by Austria the Emperor 
of the French would be ready to sanction them. I was going to a Cabinet 
Council at the time, and there I communicated to my colleagues what he 
had said. They one and all agreed that we could not make a formal com. 
munication of any such terms—that the period had not arrived when we 
could prefer our good offices. But as those terms were more moderate than 
from the proclamation of the French Emperor one could have expected he 
would offer, they thought it would not be right to conceal them from the 
Austrian Government, and therefore they commissioned me to give the 
paper containing the terms to the Austrian Minister, and I communicated 
them to him on the same night. The honourable gentleman asks what 
Prussia said. Nothing whatever, for I never spoke to Prussia on the sub- 


ject. He asked, also, what Russia said. To that I have to give the same 
answer. Nothing whatever, for 1 had no communication with the Minister 


The Austrian Minister said it would be his dut 
to send the terms to his Government, but wished to know my idea with 
regard to it. Isaid, ‘The British Government transmit them to you to be 
sent to the Emperor of Austria, but as to offering any advice we distinctly 
declare that we offer no advice or opinion regarding them. Austria 
may accept them or reject them as it may deem best.’ He said afterwards to 
me, ‘I do not believe my Government will accept these terms; but sup- 
posing they were accepted, and I got an answer saying that Austria was 
ready to treat on those terms, what then?’ I said that if that happened— 
if we once knew that Austria was ready to treat on those terms, then we 
would offer ourselves as mediators, or in any other character Austria might 
prefer; and I said, ‘If you would prefer that I should speak to the Ministers 
of Prussia and Russia, and inform them of the terms, and that there would 
be no difficulty in proposing them as a basis of a peace, I am ready to do so,’ 
I think it was our duty not to conceal from Austria that peace might be ob- 
tained on the terms proposed. If we had refused to communicate those 
terms, and if Verona and Peschiera and Venice had fallen, and Austria 
had been obliged to make worse terms than those which we had been asked 
to transmit, we would have exposed ourselves, I think, to severe animad- 
version. This was on the Wednesday. On the Sunday I received a note 
from Count Apponyi saying that his Government considered these pro- 
sitions quite inadmissible. I do not find fault with the honourable gentle- 
man for making a confusion in the story, because he probably has heard it 
very inaccurately, and has only repeated it as he heard it; but at that time, 
on that very day, a further proposal was made to my noble friend ona 
smaller number of articles, I think four, which the French Government re- 
quested us to communicate to Austria, and to communicate with a view to 
recommend them. My noble friend and I considered that question, and we 
resolved to ask our colleagues what was their opinion of that proposition. 
On the same evening, however, I received from Count Apponyi the note to 
which I have referred, and accordingly the next day there could be no doubt 
or difficulty in the Cabinet, because we were all agreed not to propose to 
Austria terms on which she was not willing to treat. These terms did not 
differ in substance, though they might in degree, from those which we had 
seen before, and we could never recommend to Austria terms upon which 
she had already declared that she would not treat. That was our conduct 
towards the Austrian Government.” 

After explaining his opinion that both Emperors referred to apprehen- 
sions on their part rather than facts in stating the reasons that induced 
them to make peace, Lord John said that, although he claimed no credit for 
the peace, he rejoiced it had been made, because he believed that the future 
of Italy and Europe would be better provided for by the councils of peace 
than the councils of war. He had been accused of omitting to speak of the 
rights of sovereigns. In that respect he, Lord John, said he was a great 
heretic. He does not recognize in sovereigns any inherent right to reign 
that no fault can alter or diminish. The Kings of Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, the Emperor of the French, the Queen of England owe their 
thrones to popular revolutions. Why is Italy to be the only country the 

cople of which are not to exercise this power? If the people of Italy are 
eft to settle their own concerns, to settle with their Sovereigns on what 
terms they shall pay allegiance, they will proceed with peace and order to 
establish the foundations of good government. He could not forget that we 
have duties to Europe as well as to ourselves, and that if we isolate our- 
selves, some great Power will obtain a preponderance, and we shall lose 
that very independence which by such selfish means we endeavoured to 
maintain. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disrar.i began a comparatively brief speech with an answer to 
Mr. Gladstone's charge that while professing neutrality the late Goyern- 
ment had spoken of the ambiguous conduct of Sardinia and the dignified 
conciliation of Austria, after the Cabinet had been made aware that 
Austria had sent her summons to Turin. Mr. Disraeli said he had re- 
cognized the “‘ gallant and interesting effort” of Sardinia to establish 
“what are called liberal institutions,” and that while he said her con- 
duct had become ambiguous, he said the country would place on it the 
most srenerous interpretation. Was that an attack on Sardinia? Lord 


| John Russell, at least, could not say so, for he had deplored the conduct 


that neither the Emperor of the French nor the Emperor of Austria means | 


to use foree in order to obtain the restoration of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany. The Emperor of the French has more than once intimated this view 
of the case, and from a despatch I have received today it appears that the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs declares his belief that with some 
patience the —_ of Modena and Tuscany will be glad of their own accord 
to receive their former Sovereigns. ; 
vernment can have no objections ; but I must say, on the other hand, that 
if a change of purpose were to take place, and the Sovereigns were to at- 
tempt to use foree, it would be the source of unfortunate troubles in Italy ; 
it would be the commencement of a new struggle, and no one could say 
what would be the evils, the outrages, that might be committed in such cir- 
eumstanees, To such a course the Government would most decidedly ob- 
ject; but it would not be necessary to enter into a Conference for that’ pur- 
pose, because objections could be stated in formal communications to the 
Governments concerned. It is not necessary that we should have a Con- 
ference for that purpose,and the House knows that so far from being a 
friend to a Conference, 1 sce more objections against it than for it; but we 
are not to bar ourselves against the use of any means by which the peace of 
Italy may be preserved.” 


of Sardinia in fostering dissensions with her neighbours. As to Austria, 
can anybody deny that she did not act in a spirit of dignified concilia- 
tion. Mr. Disracli contended that he was justified in declaring that 
there were hopes of the preservation of peace, because when he said so, 
he had learnt that Sardinia had consented to disarm. 

Entering into the question before the House he described Mr. Gladstone's 


| — as ‘‘a stream of romantic rhetoric ’’ poured forth on every point but 
Well, if they do so, her Majesty's Go- | t 


at they had to consider. He had, however, frankly stated his Italian 
policy —it is to put an end to the consequences of the settlement at Vienna 
forty-five years ago. How are they are going to earry that out > That is 
the practical question. Are we prepared to go to war to free Italy from the 
Alps to the Aariatic > Were they to protest against the preliminaries of 
Villafranea, and recommend their own policy? If so, it may end by leaving 
us at war with France or Austria or both. When the late Giovernment pro- 
posed, conjointly with France, to give to Sardinia a guarantee of her in- 
tegrity, it was on a condition the noble Lord forgot—that Sardinia should 
disarm. Was that so dangerous? It was the only condition that would 
have preserved the peace of Italy. 

Mr. Disraeli contended that the Government had given no explanation of 
its intentions with regard to the Conference; he thought the bias of the 
Government was in fayour of going into Conference ; and, arguing against 
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that course, he seemed to recommend instead intervention by diplomatic 
advice. As to the motion he objected to its form and its calcialee, and 
hoped Lord Elcho would not press it to a division. In conclusion, he 
trusted that the Government would leave the Pope alone, remembering the 
confusion Lord John Russell created on another occasion when the House 
separated for relaxation. What most alarmed him was that Mr. Gladstone 
had joined the anti-Papal crusade. If he and Lord John attempt to destroy 
the Pope during the recess ‘* we shall have as hard a time of it as his Holi- 
ness himself.”” Mr. Disraeli recommended a dignified reserve, which will 
enable the Government to step forward at the proper time to secure the 
peace of Europe. 

Lord Patmerston praised Mr. Disraeli’s candour. Mr. Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Whiteside thought the resolution should be carried, but Mr. 
Disraeli threw his friends over, and admitted that the resolution was 
improper. He was not so successful in dealing with Mr. Gladstone's 
accusations. When he said that Austria acted with dignified conciliation 
he knew that her proposal was that Sardinia singly should disarm, and 
that the threat of war, which, when executed, I ord Derby called cri- 
minal, had already been sent to Turin. After vindicating the course 
taken by the Government in regard to the “little bit of paper,” Lord 
Palmerston dealt with the motion. He described it as the most extra- 
ordinary composition he had ever read. It said that Great Britain 
having done all it could to prevent war and bring about a peace, should 
therefore abstain from any attempt to make that peace durable. That 
isa non sequitur. His argument would be the reverse. The only in- 
ference to be drawn from the motion was that the two Emperors are 

ersons With whom we should have no transactions whatever. Mr. 
Disraeli said they were going into a Conference to unsettle the treaties 
of 1815. In the first place we are not proposing to go into a Conference 
at all, ‘It has been simply intimated to us that we may reccive a pro- 
posal to go into a Conference, provided the other Powers concerned are 
ready to do so, and would like us to join them.” 
areproach to Mr, Gladstone that the arrangement at Vienna has not 
tended to promote the welfare of the Italians. ‘I entirely share that 
opinion. .. . It has produced years of misery and wretchedness.”’ 
Before the war broke out we said that 


have persuaded Austria to go into a Congress, and that one of its objects | 


should be to maintain, in regard to Austria, the arrangements of 1815. 

**So long as peace was unbroken the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna 
were to be respected by all the Powers of Europe ; but when war put an end 
to treaties, as between the belligcrents, the territories that were the scene 
and the cause of war naturally passed from the worsted to the more 
triumphant party.”” The Opposition imagined that the Government desired 
to alter still further the possessions of Austria in Italy, to drive her out of 
Venetia. Lord Palmerston has always maintained—he had been reminded 
by a foreign friend that he uttered the opinion fifteen years ago—that Aus- 
tria would: be stronger if she had no possessions in Italy. But it is one 
thing to hold an opinion, and another to take measures for violently bringing 
about a change in the basis of the European system. ‘Still, if an op- 

ortunity should be presented to the British Government of doing good to 
taly by means of a Conference, if by their advice and suggestions they 
should be able to confer lasting benefits upon the Italian people, and 
thereby add security to the peace of Europe—in that case, they would not 
be justifiable if they refused to join in a Conference with the others Powers.”’ 
Mr. Disraeli asked whether they were going to deal with the Pope and the 
King of Naples? ‘It is not likely that questions of that sort would be 
discussed in a Conference. We know that advice has already been given to 
the Pope to reform his government, and so remove that discontent the 
existence of which compels him to maintain in Rome and elsewhere foreign 
troops to support his authority. A statesman whose name I forget once re- 
marked that it is an unpledsant thing for a sovereign to sit upon bayonets. 
The Pope is now in that disagreeable position, but I hope he willof his own 
accord select a more soft and solid support for his person and government.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) He trusted the House would not agree to the 
motion. 
Lord Etcno having consented to accept the amendment and the speech 

of Mr. Kinglake, the motion was therefore not put; and after disposing 
of the orders of the day, the House adjourned about three o'clock. 








Mr. Disraeli makes it | 


the Government ought to | 


In the House of Lords the Marquis of Normanny put a question to | 


the Government touching the proposals for peace submitted by the 
British Government to Austria; and said that on the continent it was 
believed those proposals were the joint production of M. de Persigny and 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Normanby also accused the Government of 
violating neutrality, of creating a breach with Prussia, and Lord John 
Russell especially of taking a one-sided view of the question. Ie de- 
fended Austria and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and accused the ex- 
isting Tuscan Government of acts of great tyranny. 

Lord Woprnovsr, declining to discuss these questions, gave an an- 
swer respecting the proposals sent to Austria, similar to that given by 
Lord John Russell. 

On Tuesday, Lord Strarrony pr Renciirre took an opportunity af- 
forded by the motion to read a Militia bill a second time, to advert to 
our foreign relations. He described the country as surrounded with un- 
certainty. What do we know of what has taken place or is taking place. 
Austria is virtually in the position she held before the war—that is, she is 
still in a position to carry out any policy unfavourable to Italy. Sar- 
dinia has gained by the war. In what respect is the position of France 
altered as regards the party that excited the Emperor's apprehension ? 
Has anything changed the position of the Pope? Then there is Garibaldi 
at the head of a great force, and there is Mazzini in the background. On 
these accounts he had derived satisfaction from what occurred in another 
place. The Government, so he gathered, are prepared to take the right 
course—that is not to go into a Congress unless we are satisfied that we 
shall do credit to ourselves and benefit the interests of those we protect. 
He trusted, indeed could not doubt, that the Government would show 
by their conduct during the recess that they deserve the confidence of the 
country. 

East Inpia Loans. 

On the consideration of the East India Loan Bill as amended, Mr. 
Crawrorp, objecting to any imperial guarantec, suggested that Parlia- 
ment should borrow the money for Indian purposes, #nd lend it again to 
India, taking some adequate security. Mr, Vansirrart and Mr, Ayr- 
TON advocated the grant of an imperial guarantee. We are wasting 
10,000,000/. a year to maintain abstract principles of political economy 
dear to the dogmatists of the Treasury. Colonel Syxes also said the pro- 
per remedy for Indian finance is to be found in the talismanic words 
“imperial guarantee.” Sir Eowanp CoLesrooke and Sir Henry Wi1- 
LoveuBy asked for information touching the intentions of the Govern- 





ment in sending out Mr. James Wilson to act as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in India, and expressed doubts as to the propriety of that step, 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to set up a department in opposi- 
tion to the Governor-General. 

Sir Cuartes Woop said that Mr. Wilson had not then accepted the 
appointment, but he trusted Mr. Wilson would accept it. As to his du- 
ties, the financial rx sponsibility rests with the Governor-General, just as 
at home it rests with the Cabinet. Whoever goes to India, Mr. Wilson 
or another, will not be solely responsible for the finances; but will be a 
member of the Governor-General's council, taking charge of the financial 
department. : 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 


When the bill went to the House of Lords, on the motion for going 
into Committee, the Duke of AnGyLu gave an account of the state of the 
Indian finances corresponding to that which was made by Sir Charles 
Wood in the House of Commons. ‘The Duke takes a somewhat cheerful 
view of the prospects of India. The great reductions must be made in the 
military expenditure. There is no native power to give us any uneasiness, 
not a gun can be cast without our consent; a Native army without ar- 
tillery is useless, and our relative superivrity to the Natives has much 
increased, On these grounds, he thought the true solution was a reduc- 
tion of the Indian military expenditure. 

The Earl of ELLennonoven took strong objections to the practice of 
giving guarantees to railway companies, which, he said, prevented the 
Government from borrowing at a lower rate than the rate of the guaran- 
tee. Ile approved of the measure adopted by the Government in sending 
out Mr, Wilson to act as Chancellor of the Exchequer of India. With 
assistance, that gentleman may reduce the accounts to an intelligible 
shape; but he must be supported from home, because he will have to 
teach, not only habits of business, but habits of obedicnee, Lord Ellen- 
borough objects to the reduction of the civil salaries, and thinks that at 
no distant period we may reduce our military establishments. He would 
bring down the number of Native troops to the level of the European 
troops. He strongly objected to those who proposed that we should 
abandon India. 

Lord Lyvepen 
could not 





agreed that there is no cause for despondency. He 
hear talk of abandoning India without a sense of a certain 
amount of shame. With regard to the financial question, he thought 
that both the civil and military expenditure could be reduced. He also 
thought that that gigantic job—the Indian Council—should be reduced 
to six members, who should be the heads of departments; but the 
greatest saving must be effected in military expenditure. Lord Ellen- 
borough had spoken of Mr. Wilson as a Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
he had never understood that Mr, Wilson was to act in such a capacity. 


[‘** Hear, hear!” from the Duke of Ancyi..] If he have the powers of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it will involve a great interference 
with the Government of India. Ile hoped that Mr. Wilson would be 





armed with such author and so backed from home that the country 
will obtain the full advantage of his services 
The bill pa sed thire ugh Committee, 


Tu Aumy, 
tion thatthe report of the Nuropean Troops India Bill should be 


INDIAN 


On the n 





received, Sir Cuan tes Woop explained its nature. In 1853 the limit 
of the number of Company’ 3 was increased from 12,200, to 20,000 
and the number training in I nd from 2000 to 1000. Itisa legal 
juestion whether the Act me it the Company could employ 20,000, 
or 24,000. The late Government had sanctioned an establishment of 


25,500, and the bill is necessary to cover anything that had been done 
which might be illegal. The bill limits the number to 30,000, It does 
not follow that the whole of this number will be raised, but it cannot be 
execeded, 

With regard to the employment of a local European force in India, Sir 
Charles Wood expressed a strong opinion, remarking that the weight of 
authority is in favour of the weight of such a force. The late Lord Har- 
dinge, Sir John Lawrence, the late Government and the present Govern- 
ment, have alike come to that conclusion. It would be far more expensive 
to maintain a force entirely composed of Queen's troops than a foree com- 
posed of Queen’s and local troops. With regard to the mutiny of the local 
troops at present in India, he said, he thought the men had no substantial 
grievance, but that a great deal was to be said in justification of their view. 
Ile looked upon it rather as a strike than as a mutiny ; they ought not to be 
dealt with as wrongheaded mutineers ; and he thought that Lord Canning, 
after having had accorded to him the fullest authority to deal with the 
question as he thought fit, had acted for the best in giving the men the 
option of a discharge. The bill does not prejudice any of the questions con- 
nected with the subject of our Indian forces, which are left open for future 
consideration. ; 

General Pert. made some very strong remarks on the conduct of the 
local European force, and said that an army in which such discipline ex- 
isted is not to be trusted. He seemed to be entirely opposed to any 
local European force whatever, considering that it would interfere with 
the recruiting of the Queen’s troops in England. He suggested that the 
limit of 3 per cent of foreigners, now allowed to enter the British Army, 
should be extended. ‘The question of a local army is neither more nor 
less than a question of patronage, and he thought it would be better 
to do without the Indian Council than leave them any patronage at all, 

Sir De Lacy Evans objected altogether to recruiting foreigners, He 
would not call the insubordination of the local troops a mutiny, and he 
considered that a local army is indispensable to India, Mr. Stoney 
Hexrernt pointed out that General Peel, as a Member of the Commis- 
sion, had decided against a local army, while as a Member of the late 
Government he had decided in favour of it. Colonel Noxru complained 
of the mismanagement of the local troops in India, and of the withholding 
of batta from those troops who served in Persia, Colonel DUNNE con- 
demned the Indian Government. Sir Freperick Smrrn looked upon 
the maintenance of a local European force in India as a necessity; and 
as regards the insubordination of the European regiments, he could not 
call that amutiny where the men have so strong a case. Colonel Sykes 
expressed a strong opinion in favour of a local force, Sir Henry Wu- 
LouGuey thought the House of Commons should bear some of the blame 
of the late mutiny, because they had not made the transfer of service 
clear to the men. Colonel Urrox and Mr, Vansrrrart thought the 
patronage ought to go to the Horse Guards, 

The bill was read a third time and passed, 
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Minit. 


On the second reading of the Militia Acts Amendment Bill there was a 
Lord Srrarrorp pr Repcuirre, 
taking note of the connexion between policy and our measures for na- 
tional defence, regretted that the ballot for the militia had ever been | 
suspended, and hoped that the result of a careful consideration of the 
subject, would be a return to the constitutional mode of dealing with 


brief discussion in the House of Peers. 


this ancient force, 
Lord Kixcspown strongly supported this view. 


when ‘it is essential, for the defence of his country. 
bounties has altogether failed. 
of manning their fleets and filling their armies. 


country, and no difficulty would be felt in obtaining their assent. 


respond. 


fully 

The Earl of Rivon was of opinion that the principle of raising militia 
He repr ated 
the general assurance, given in a recent debate, that the Secretary for 


by ballot should be retained, but retained for emergencies. 


War will, during the recess, earnestly consider the whole subject. 
Divorce Courr Brit. 

In Committee on the Divorce Court Bill sever 

2xents were made, The clause for extending the 

was expunged, 


il important 


closed doors, Mr. James said it would establish a dangerous precedent, 
and arm our Judges with an arbitrary power. 
said the question was, whether the public would not derive great benefit 


from making a particular exception to the general rule of publicity. The 


clause would prevent denial of justice to those who are restrained from 
ts of | 








going before the Court on account of the distressing ace 
a publictrial. Mr. Ayrton said, that every principle of law inflicts in- 
convenience on some individuals, The clause would establish a censor- 
ship of the press. As far as he aware, the conductors of the public 
journals have shown great tact and judgment in reporting the proceed- 
ings of the Divorce Court. Publicity exercises a salutary influence over 
tyrannical husbands and tends to repress marital misconduct. Mr, Ha 
FieLp, Mr, Brapy, Mr. Il. Berxeney, and Mr. Jorx Locxr 
the clause, and at the suggestion of Sir 8. M. Prro, the 
GENERAL agreed to withdraw it. Clause 7, I t petitions 
dissolution shall be referred to the Attorney-General with a view to 
prevent collusion, was put and negatived. A c v nab] 
the Court after a final decree to make orders with rc 

cation of the whole or 2 portion of the px ‘ settled on the 


mpanimen 








d 





s ae 47 £190 
providing th fox 





ing 





the appli- 
partics for 





the benefit of the children. The bill was reported, read a third time, | 


and passed, 





Tur Ponternacr Exvecrion. 


Another case of compromise has been brought under the attention of 


the House of Commons. 

Mr. Burcu, on Wednesday, presented a petition from Mr. Childers. 
It appears that at the Pontefract election Mr. Overend polled 306 votes 
to 296 polled for Mr. Childers. A petition was presented against the 
return, but at the last moment it was withdrawn. The reason why it 
was withdrawn was that the parties agreed to refer the differences be- 
tween them to a referee [Lord March], but that when the petiti 
withdrawn it was suggested that the arrangement could not be carried 
out without committing a breach of privilege, and Mr. Overend 
ferred to keep his seat instead of accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Bright proposed that the petition be referred to a Select Committee. 

After some discussion, it was arranged that Mr. Overerd should be 
ordered to attend in his place, and that the Committee should be moved 
for the next day. 

At the Wednesday sitting, Mr. Bricwr made that motion, and Mr. 
Overenp offered an explanation. He said he was glad to have a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, but it would have been fairer to him had Mr. Bright 
abstained from using certain strong expressions which did not apply to 
the case. According to Mr. Overend’s explanation, his agents, Mr. Carriss 
and Mr. Rose, received an offer to refer all questions. Mr. Overend 
authorized them to acecpt the offer on the understanding that it was 
intended by Mr. Childers as a “ dignified withdrawal.” Subsequently, 
serious dissensions arose between the parties, and it appeared that while 
Mr. Leeman, the agent for Mr. Childers, considered the referee had 
power to say to whom the seat belonged, Mr. Rose, the agent of Mr. 
Overend, regarded the reference as “an illusory arrangement.” Mr, 
Overend declared that he never in the slightest degree would allow his 
right to the seat to be questioned, and that he, in an interview with Mr. 
Leeman, said, that if the question of the seat is to be gone into “ I still 
protest.” Ultimately, to put an end to controversy, and that he might 
not be accused of breaking an agreement, he remaked to Mr. Leeman, 
“I will throw myself entirely upon you.” Thereupon Mr. Leeman 
withdrew from the reference, so says Mr. Overend, observing, “ there is 
an end of it.” Such is Mr. Overend’s explanation. 

Mr. Buient, after somewhat qualifying the strong language he had 
used, said, that perhaps Mr. Overend would admit that Mr. Rose had 
been a little too sharp in his practice. Mr. Overend said, he all al 
assumed that the seat was not involved. Mr. Bright did not di 


] election 


that, but all know what is involved in an election petition and an 








yute 


committee, and to a non-legal mind like his own, the only question that | 


could arise was, whether the seat rightfully belonged to him or to Mr 
Childers? Sir Winuiam Jorurre thought that Mr. Bright hed pre- 
judged the case. Mr. Disnavui said Mr. Overend had set himself right 
with the House. The question is one of honour, and ought not to be 
brought under the cognizance of the House; and it would lay an incon- 
venicnt precedent. Mr. Disraeli thought that Mr. Bright had been too 
severe in his attacks on Mr. Rose—an acquaintance and neighbour of 
Mr. Disracli’s. He would not ask whether it had arisen from the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Rose in another borough. Nevertheless, he thought the 


inquiry should be made, since, to withdraw from it, might lead to a mis- 
understanding, i 


All attempts to im- 
prove the militia will be fruitless unless the people are content once | 
more to recognize the obligation incumbent on every man in a free state 

—namely, to come forward, not only with his purse, but his person, | 
Our system of 
Other countries still possess the means 
Let the people be but 
convinced that it is essential to the protection of the country and the 
maintenance of its place among the nations that they should submit to 
any legal enactment that may be applied to raise a force to defend the 
If 
Members of ilat and the other House would honestly lay before the 
people the position in which we stand, they would readily and cheer- 


I amend- 
voree Act to Ireland 
On clause 5, for enabling the Court at the discretion of | 
the Judges, and for the sake of public decency, to hear certain cases with 


The Arronney-GeneraL 


on was | 


| the United Trades has its head-quarters at the Paviours’ Arms; the 


Sir Gronar Grey agreed that they should abstain from discussion op 
the merits of the question. Giving Mr. Overend credit for his frankness 
he said that he had omitted altogether to state what the question wag 

| that was to be submitted to a referee. It is due to the House that an 
inquiry should be made into the conduct of the agents. 

| The motion was then agreed to, and the Committee was nominated ag 
follows: Mr. Walpole, Mr. Craufurd, Captain Jervis, Lord Robert 
Clinton, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. G. C. Glyn. 


Cuanitar_E Trusts. On the order for going into Committee on the 
Charitable Trusts Acts Continuance Bill, Mr. NewprGaTr moved that the 
House should go into Committee that day three months ; his chief ground 
| apparently being that the Roman Catholic Charities are still exempted from 
the operation of the law. Mr. Hrennrssry and Mr. BovveRte opposed 
the amendment. Sir Grorcr Lewis said that next session he would in- 
troduce a measure to obviate the effect of this exceptional! legislation. Ona 
division the House agreed to go into Committee by 70 to 47, and, to facilitate 
the passage of the measure in the Louse of Lords, the Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Covers or Concrntation. Mr. Mackrynon has brought in a bill to 
establish Equitable Courts of Conciliation. At present both masters and 
workmen dislike reference to a magistrate in cases of dispute, and the ma- 
gistrate dislikes his duty because he frequently feels not competent to pro- 
nounce a decision. In his bill he proposed a remedy that would give more 
satisfaction to all parties, but he did not explain its provisions. 

“Count Ovt.”’ Soon after the House of Commons met for the evening 
sitting on Tuesday, while Mr. Locke was bringing before them a case of 
hardship, a Member discovered that only twenty-nine Members were’ pre- 
sent, and thereupon the House adjourned. Another count out took place 
on Thursday. 

Execrion Committers. The Huddersfield Committee gave their de- 
cision on Monday, confirming Mr. E. A. Leatham’s return. A series of 
isolated acts of bribery were proved against that gentleman’s friends, but 
not shown to have been committed with his own connivance, while the 
votes thus cancelled were not sufficiently numerous to destroy his majority, 
One mode of bribery was to make large purchases of pigs, payment being 
always prompt and delivery needless. Mr. G. P. Grenfell’s election for 
Preston was also confirmed on Monday by the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the petition from that borough, the bribery being, as before, un- 
; doubted, but the complicity not proved. This decision was received with 
loud cheering, and was with difliculty suppressed by the officials. The 
Kingston-upon-flull Committee has been sitting throughout the week, and 
only completed their investigation yesterday, when Mr. W. Hoare’s return 
was declared to be void. The bribery here took a peculiar form: people 
were employed in vast numbers as_ messengers, canvassers, or cheek-clerks ; 
paid more or less liberally, and seldom troubled any further. The Committee 
state the number of persons thus employed on behalf of Mr. Hoare to be 
187; while for Messrs. Clay and Lewis 493 were similarly retained. They 
| were mostly pluralists, an employment lasting, as in one case, from six in 
| the morning to six at night, not being incompatible with a situation as 
messenger. Evidence was taken at great length in defence of Mr. Hoare, 
whose ignorance of the iilegal proceedings going on was, in the opinion of 
the Committee, satisfactorily shown. The Committee call the attention of 
the IHlouse to the fact, that Mr. W. II More, the election auditor for the 
borough, appeared as agent for the petitioner, and also actively supported 
the petition, a course they consider open to grave objection. The Beverles 
Committee decided on Tuesday. Mr. Ralph Walters they found to have 
been guilty by his agents of bribery, and therefore not duly elected. The 
election of Mr. Henry Edwards they confirmed, though bribes were in some 
cases given on his behalf. Neither of these gentlemen, the Committee 
thought, were aware of the illegal practices going on. The report of this 
Committee is rendered remarkable by its two coneluding paragraphs. They 
first recommend that no writ shall be issued for Beverley till the evidence 
taken before this Committee be printed ; the second, that Daniel Boyes and 
Robert Taylor, who have been guilty of bribery, shall be prosecuted. 





PROGRESS OF THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 

As the workmen refused to sign the ‘‘document” propounded by the 
Association of Master Builders, the latter, on Monday, locked up their 
establishments, Everything was conducted on Saturday, when the men 
quitted their benches, with order and propricty, and no sign of violence 
or diseourtesy has yet been shown on either side. The Conference of 


Committee of the Masters’ Association sit at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
There have been some attempts at mediation; “influential persons” are 
said to have tendered their services; proposals for a compromise have 
appeared in the journals ; and suggestions have been made for a mecting 
of the belligerents round a green table under the chairmanship of some 
impartial person. At present both sides appear to be immoveable in 
their resolves—the men not to sign the ‘document ;” the masters not 
to withdraw that instrument. In all their meetings the workmen insist 
on regarding the document as intended to destroy those benefit societies 
which their forefathers sustained, and which their sons now sustain with 
so much advantage to themselves when they fall sick, and to their 
families when they die. But atrthe same time they talk of the society 
as being “ consecrated by victoriés,” a phrase implying that its machinery 
has been used for other purposes than those of benefiting its members. 
The masters have issued a very able document, explaining the kind of 
dictation to which the men submit at the hands of the society leaders, 
and arguing, with great force, against the false doctrines on labour, 
capital, and wages which the men put forward. 

It is stated that the Messrs. Trollope have a sufficient number of men 
to continue work. These have signed the “ document.” And they 
expect to have all the bricklayers and carpenters they require in a short 
time. 

The men have been reminded that at the great strike in 1834 their 
“ forefathers,” after battling against it, had at last to sign a document 
quite as stringent as that now proposed. 

The most likely looking compromise is the following, proposed by a 

* managing clerk of twenty years’ standing.” 

‘© 1. The masters to forego the obnoxious declaration. 2. All labour to 
be paid for by the hour at the following rates, viz. :—For first-class skilled 
mechanics, 77. per hour. For first-class able-bodied unskilled labourers, 4d. 
per hour. All others (not first-class), as may be agreed, at a fair proportion. 
3. The ordinary hours of labour to be as under (subject to variation In 
special cases) :—January and February—Eight hours per day. March and 
April—Ten hours per day. May, June, July, and August—Twelve hours 
per day. heetemier and October—Ten hours per day. November and 
December—Eicht hours per day. Giving an average of ten hours through- 
out the year, and an average wage of 5s. 10¢. per day for mechanics, and 
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3s. 4d. per day for labourers. 4. The men to have the option of working a 
less number of hours if they wish to do so.” 

A deputation trom the Central Association of Master Builders, intro- 
duced by Mr. Tite and Alderman Cubit, waited upon Sir “George Lewis 
on Monday and explained to him the circumstances which led to the 
present difficulties between the builders and their operatives. Those cir- 
cumstances are well known to our readers, but some statements made 
by members of the deputation showing the light in which they regard the 
movement will be found interesting. The strike has arisen, they said, 
because the operatives’ societies have been diverted from their charitable 
objects to interfere in the arrangements between masters and men. For 


instance, a bricklayer is never permitted to put the trowel out of his | 


If a general advance of wages is obtained, the employers of 
the builders and the public must pay it. The question is whether the 
masters are to live under the thraldom of trade societies. The advance 
of ten per cent in wages is not of so much importance as securing the 
right of the master to employ whom he pleases. If the present move- 
ment succeed, it will only encourage fresh demands. At present the so- 
cieties insist that all overtime shall be paid for at the rate of a time-and-a- 
half; the men will strike against a non-unionist foreman ; and all the 
labourers have left a scaffold because they “ suspected” a bricklayer to 
be a non-society man. Some of the members of the deputation seemed 
to desire that the Government should indict the men for conspiracy, and 
others that the House of Commons should express an opinion on the 
subject ; but Sir George Lewis and Mr, Tite did not countenance either 
suggestion. Sir George Lewis said— 

* The real solution of the question, of course, must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the demand and supply. If the workpeople, looking at all the 
circumstances, can substantiate a claim either for this increase or for any 
inerease of wages, they will, no doubt, after a certain amount of suffering 
and loss inflicted upon themselves and yourselves, make good their demand. 
If, on the other hand, it turns out that they are wrong in their estimate of 
what the present state of the m wket entitles them to, they will have to give 
way. 
well might they attempt to fix the price of bread or meat. It must depend 
upon the state of the labour market. The Government must be impartial, 
and must not appear to favour any class of the community. Of course it is 
their duty to preserve order, and to see that all persons have the power of 
making a free contract.” 

Several Builders—* That 


right hand. 


is all we want.” 





Che Court. 

Tur Queen and Prince Consort have been alternating their ordinary out- 
door exercise at Osborne this week with riding and yachting. They, 
with the royal children, on board the Fairy, were present at the regatta 
in Cowes Roads on Saturday, and on Friday evening her Majesty and 
the Prince embarked on board the Victoria and Albert Royal yacht for 
a cruise, to last a few days, and extend, “in all probability,” to the 
Channel Islands. 

The Queen has been visited at Osborne by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia, Toussoun Pacha, son of the Pacha of Egypt, presented 
to her by Sir Moses Montefiore, the Honourable Mrs. T. M. Biddulph, 
Colonel Claremont, C.B., Captain the Honourable J. Denman, and Mr. 
Edmund Mildmay. 


Che Metropalis, 

The Great Eastern made a move on Monday in the right direction. 
Some three or four hundred visitors, composed of Members of Parliament, 
merchants, and distinguished engineers, assembled to witness the first 
trial of the gigantic paddles and screws of the big ship, which, in their 
united efforts, exerting a power of 12,000 horses, are to propel her at 
the rate of twenty-three miles an hour. A luncheon was afterwards 
served, over which Lord Stanley presided. 

At half-past one the engines were at work—“ there was no noise, no 
vibration, nor the slightest sign of heating, and the tremendous frame 
of ironwork sprang as at once into life and motion with as much ease as 
if every rod and crank had been worked for the last ten years.” The 
engines turned slowly, six revolutions per minute, a minimum speed, 
but sufficient to test the strength of Trotman’s anchors with which the 
vessel is moored, and to bring forth a “pungent atmosphere” from the 
fetid Thames. The Great Eastern’s outward garniture is complete, the 
interna! arrangements not so far advanced, but the chief saloon has 
been furnished by Mr. Crace in traceries of gold and colour, mirrors, 
gilding, carpeting, and silk curtains, at the cost of 3000/. The whole 
ship will be fitted up regardless of expense. Four double cranes will 
enable her to hoist on board 5000 tons of coal in twenty-four hours; she 
carries twenty boats ‘‘ about the size of sailing cutters ;" and she is ex- 
pected to make the voyage to Calcutta in thirty-three days, and to carry 
nine or ten thousand persons, including crew, affording to each comfort- 
able living room. Lord Stanley, in proposing the toast of the day, 
said :— 

“Tam afraid, gentlemen, that to a very large number of those whom I 
attempt to address I shall, of necessity, be altogether inaudible; but I now 
rise to take upon myself a task which, imposed as it is upon me by those 
who have a right to claim my humble services, I do not feel myself at 
liberty to decline, and which I undertake upon the present occasion with 
more than common pleasure. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I think we who meet 
here today will all agree that we ought not to part without expressing that 
which I know we all of us think and feel with regard to the magnificent 
vessel which we have been permitted this day to inspect, and the great 
undertaking which that vessel has been constructed to carry out ; and of the 
energy and perseverance of those by whom that undertaking has been 
carried to its present point of success. You have all heard or read 
what the great Eastern has been built to do, and what are the 
peculiar qualifications which she possesses for doing that work. You 
are aware that she is calculated, according to the reckoning of her projec- 
tors, to make the passage from England to Calcutta in_ thirty-three 
days. We know that she is intended to {carry her coals both for the out- 
ward and the homeward voyage, so as to save that enormous time and expense 
which at present arise, of necessity, for establishing coal dépéts in distant 
partsof the world, You know that she is caleulated to carry a population of 
not much less than 10,000, including her crew,—a population so large that 
I almost wonder the company have not applied to the House of Commons to 
have the Great Eastern included in the new Reform Bill, in the list of 
Parliamentary boroughs for the new schedule. (Langhter.) You are 
aware of the circumstances under which this great enterprise has been un- 
dertaken. You know that if that enterprise shall sueceed—and we all know 


It is impossible for the Government to fix the price of labour; as | 
I I ; : . ~ ; 
| give you the toast which I intend to propose, which is ** Prosperity to the 

















that nothing has been left undone to insure its success that can be effected 
by inventive genius, by mechanical skill, and by steady perseverance 
through unexampled difficulties—you know, I say, that if this experiment 
succeeds—and far be it from me, speaking in this room, to anticipate any 
other result—it will constitute one of the most remarkable experiments of 
the time in which we live, It will achieve great results for commerce and for 
civilization, _ It will have reduced by one half the distance in point of time 
which now divides continents and nations, which nature has separated by 
intervening oceans, but which science and trade are, as it were, tending 
in despite of nature, to unite. (Cheers.) You know that if this grand 
experiment succeeds, it will be a greater step, a greater progress in the art 
of ship building than has ever been a complished in one generation, from 
the day when man first began to traverse the sea. You know that if the 
experiment succeeds it will render the passage over the stormy ocean to re- 
mote countries as easy and as free from discomfort to the landsman, and even 
to the landswoman, as the ordinary railway train is at present. You know 
also, that the experiment, if it succeeds,” will stimulate and develop trade 
to an almost incaleulable extent; that it will enable this country, if un- 
happily the occasion should again arise, to pour into our great empire of the 
East reinforcements and aid witha rapidity equal to that of the overland 
line, and by a route which England has always claimed as her own peculiar 
highway, and over which no foreign potentate can exercise control, (Cheers, 
I would say, also, that the success of this undertaking will—I do not sa — 
to solve that great political problem of our time which is known as the Eastern 
question, but at least that it will render the solution of that problem a 
nate far less practical importance to England than it is at present. 
ecause it is well recognized and understood by any English statesman that 
the principal interest—I do not say the sole interest, but by far the principal 
interest— -whi h England has in Egy pt and the countries immediately ad- 
Joining Egypt, arises from the necessity of possessing, at all times and 
under all circumstances, an uninterrupted and rapid communication with 
the British possessions in India, That communication it is now proposed 
to supply with greater independence and with equal rapidity by a new line 
and, so far, it is hardly too much to say that you will have for all practical 
purposes superseded the overland route, I need say no more with respect 
to this undertaking, but I may be permitted before I sit down and before I 





Great Eastern ’’—I may be, I say, permitted for an instant to advert to the 
name of a gentleman who is at the head of this undertaking. We are well 
aware that the enterprise which has now so nearly reached its completion 
was not attended throughout with unbroken prosperity and success, 
‘There was a time of difficulty, a time of despondency—a time when success 
seemed doubtful and failure more than probable—and at that time Mr. 
Campbell and his colleagues came forward. They brought their commercial 
knowledge to bear, their knowledge of the requirements of Indian and of 
English commerce, and they undertook to insure the commercial success of 
the work, provided mechanical success was assured; and they induced 
the capitalists of the country to place faith in their exertions, and the 
result is that which you now see around you today.” (Loud cheers.) He 
proposed ‘Prosperity to the Great Eastern,” and to Mr. Campbell and the 
directors. 

Mr. Campbell acknowledged the toast, and pointed out that if the 
great ship had been completed two years ago, hundreds of lives and 
literally millions of treasure would haye been spared in the late mutiny 
in India. 

Mr. Jackson, M.P., and Mr. Scott Russell also addressed the meeting. 
Mr. Brunel was absent from indisposition. 


A meeting was held in the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday, 
Mr. D'Iffanger in the chair, to support by a manifestation of public sen- 
timent the efforts of the National Army Sanitary Association, I 

The Court of Bankruptey has granted an application for leave to appea 
against an order of the Chief Clerk in Chancery, directing that the name o 
Colonel Waugh should be placed upon the list of contributories of the Lon- 
don and Eastern Banking Corporation, in respect of nearly 400 shaves, Mr, 
Linklater said that the claim of the Eastern Bank had been resisted by the 
assignees on the ground that the debt was incurred during the period when 
that corporation was engaged in illegal trading. In granting the applica- 
tion, Mr. Commissioner Fane said, ** with reference to the bankrupt it 
comes to this—that a person who takes away the money of others—who 
commits robbery, in fact—can go into Spain and live there for the rest of 
his life, out of the reach of his creditors.”’ 


A short time since a man and woman, calling themselves Mr. and Mrs. Web- 
ster, took lodgings in a house near Ball’s Pond. Last week the woman was taken 
ill; the landlord suspected something wrong, and called in a medical man. 
Suspicion grew stronger. Mr. Webster rushed into the garden and eut his 
throat. An investigation took place and disclosed the lamentable fact that 
the woman had died from the effects of an attempt to procure abortion, The 
man succeeded in killing himself. Their names were not Webster, but 
Elizabeth Freshtield and Clement John Carnell. 


Praviurial, 


The election of a new member for Taunton in the room of Mr. La- 
bouchere took place on Tuesday, There were two candidates, Mr. Ben- 
tinck, a Tory, and Mr. Barclay, a Radical. The latter was defeated, the 
numbers being—Bentinck, 38]; Barclay, 336, One more vote is gained 
by the Tories. 

Mr. Dunn, the Conservative candidate for Dartmouth, was elected on 
Monday, in the room of Mr. Schenley, unseated for bribery without op- 
position. , 

At Devonport, the seat vacated by Sir Erskine Perry, has been very 
sharply contested. The Tory candidate was Mr. Busfield Ferrand, the 
Liberal, Admiral Sir Michael Seymour. Mr. Ferrand took the lead at the 
poll on Tuesday, and kept it until three o'clock; his majority of 150 in 
the morning was gradually reduced to 100 at noon, 70 at 2, and 40 at 3 
o'clock, At the close of the poll he was beaten by 49 ; the numbers being, 
Seymour 1096 ; Ferrand, 1047. It is stated that the election was carried 
by the members of the ‘Temperance Association, who did not vote until 
the afternoon. There will be another election for the seat vacated by 
Mr. James Wilson, who gocs out to India as a financial Member of 
Council, Sir Arthur Buller is the Liberal Candidate. 

The respectability of Norwich, seandalized with the disclosures before 
the late Election Committee, which led to the unseating of Lord Bury 
and Mr, Schneider, is occupying itself with the consideration of re- 
medial measures. The Town-Council have debated certain resolutions, 
to the effect that at future elections candidates, with their active and 
influential supports, should be called upon to sign a declaration pledging 
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themselves to abstain, both directly and indirectly, from bribery, cor- 
rupt and illegal expenditure, and organized and systematic canvassing. 
It is proposed that a sort of agreement should be drawn up to this effect 
on both sides, and that any alleged infraction of the understanding 
should be referred for adjudication to Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Walpole, 
by whose decision either party should abide. These resolutions were 
met with a strong under-current of ridicule and incredulity as to their 
successful operation, but were nevertheless adupted, and doubtless they 
reflect credit on the Council, as a kind of protest against improper 
practices. 

A public meeting at Berwick has adopted a resolution praying for an 
inquiry into the corruption practised at the late election there. 


A large number of factory operatives met in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Saturday evening, and presented to Lady Shaftesbury a 
fine marble bust of her Lotend as a token of their gratitude for his ser- 
vices in obtaining the Ten Hours’ Act. Lady Shaftesbury warmly 
thanked them. Lord Shaftesbury added his thanks to those of the 
Countess, to whom he said their testimonials were indeed more due than 
to himself. 

For he must tell them that in the year 1833, when the matter was pro- 
ounded to him, he had great doubts, not of the justice of the cause, but of 
nis own competency to undertake it. He sought counsel on the right hand 

and on the left, but he left the issue to the decision of his wife, and she, 
without a moment's hesitation, said, ‘*‘ Go forward, and to victory !”’ 

He gave his audience some sound advice on the question of strikes, 
and on the use they should make of their time. 


The Sunderland Docks, projected by Mr. George Hudson, and con- 
structed by a company for some 750,000/., haye been passed into the 
hands of the Commissioners of the river Wear. The town kept holiday 
on Wednesday, whew the transfer was formally made. 


At Warwick, the trial of an action for libel—Wallington rersws Edwards 
Wood—was concluded on Monday. The trial had occupied three days; the 
record extended over 200 legal folios. ‘The plaintifl, Mr. Richard Archer 
Wallington, of Leamington, attorney and solicitor, sued Mr. Edwards Wood, 
of Stank Hill Park, formerly a solicitor, ‘‘ for compensation for the publi- 
cation in the local newspapers, and in the form of a pamphilet, of a series of 
libellous statements, consisting principally of a heavy censure brought by 
him and by his contrivance on Mr, Wallington, from a judge of eminent 
authority, and the most exalted position—Lord Campbell.” Defendant 
pleaded not guilty, and, moreover, that the libels were true in substance 





and fact. The following is an outline of the case. In 1857, Mr. Walling- 
ton proceeded against Mr. Wood, on behalf of his client, Mr. Bateman, who 


had been acting as surveyor to Mr. Wood, for 91/. The result of the action 
was, that Wood was awarded to pay Bateman 86/, This he promised to 
pay by cheque on the day following the taxing of the cests of the suit. The 
money was not forthcoming on the day specified. On the 6th of September 
last, a writ of capias was issued out against Wood. He could not be found. 
On the 29th, Mr. Wallington saw him in a railway-carriage at Rugby, tele- 
graphed the information to Squiers, the officer who had the writ, and then 
accompanied the train, in which Wood was, to Leamington. The writ had 
changed hands; it was now held by Bradley, of Warwick. hither repaired 
Wallington, found Wood at the Warwick Arms, and instructed Bradley * to do 
his duty.” Bradley did his duty, and told Wallington—after an interview 
with Wood—that ** Mr. Wood declared he had paid the money, but that he 
was willing to give his cheque for the amount over again, which Mr, Bald- 
win, the landlord, was going out to get eashed.’’ ‘The gaol closed at ten. 
Mr. Wailington, who had been Under-Sheriff, obtained the gaoler’s con- 
sent to keep open till twelve. Wallington agreed to take the cheque for 86/., 
but refused a cheque for 10/. which Wood was about to give him, and which 
—in answer to his inquiry, ‘ how much the expenses were,’’— Wallington 
said he thought would cover them. Wallington, however, insisted on 
Wood's giving him a “memorandum,” implying, says Wood, that he 
(Wood) had kept out of the way, and that expenses had been thereby in- 
eurred, This memorandum Wood refused to sign, and tore it up. At the 
request of Wallington, Wood drew up a memorandum to this effect :— 
Take notice, I pay your demand beyond the debt and costs, to avoid being 
taken to gaol, under protest, being now in the hands of the sheriit’s officer.”’ 
This Wallington refused to sign, and soon afterwards Wood found himself 
abiding, until next day, in ‘ta damp and filthy cell in prison.” Sub- 
sequently, he brought an action against Mr. De Gex [a London agent of 
Wood’s who had received the original payment of 86/.] for false im- 

risonment, ‘‘and which drew on Mr. Wallington the censure of the 

udge.’’ Wood indemnified the proprietors of the Leamington Courier 
for inserting the report of the trial; and published a pamphlet—*' The case 
of ‘ Edward Wood versus De Gex,’ tried at the Warwick Lent Assizes, 1859, 
before the Lord Chief Justice Campbell (as reported in the Warwickshire 
Advertiser and Leamington Spa Courier), with appendices, disclosing the 
disgraceful arrest of the plaintiff, the judge’s flagellation of R. A. Wal- 
lington, solicitor, the keeping the gaol open at midnight, and other flagrant 
particulars.”” The libel complained of was contained in the words of the 
severe condemnation expressed by Lord Campbell of the course Mr. War- 
rington appeared to have pursued, said Serjeant Shee, the plaintiff's 
counsel, and he believed that Lord Campbell was betrayed into using the 
words he did by the complexion of the ease then presented to him. 

From the evidence it appeared that Wood never evaded the sheriff's 
officer ; that one of Wallington’s clerks, who had received Wood's money, 
had, inadvertently, not handed it over; that Wood had been proceeded 
against several times by Wallington ; that he believed the 10/. Wallington 
asked of him for expenses was an extortion ‘‘ under colour of its being 
losses sustained by his client from the delay in paying over the amount due 
to him;’’ and that the pamphlet was an answer to letters, from the 
plaintiff, in the Cowrier aspersing his character. 

The judge, Lord Chief Justice Erle, thought Mr. Wallington had not 
exceeded his duty to his client ; exculpated him from vindictive feelings to- 
wards Wood, and directed the Jury—‘‘if they consider the minor alle- 
gations only in the libel proved, they must find for nominal damages; but if 
they considered that the graver charges were proved, then the compensation 
to which Mr. Wallington was entitled should be ample for the satisfaction 
of the public.” 

Verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 750/. 

At the Gloucester Assizes, Miss Henrietta Constant sued George Wilt- 
shire, a London jeweller, to recover 200/., money lent. Wiltshire courted 
Miss Constant and promised to marry her, if she would lend him some 
money to begin business—he would bring her to a home for ever. After he 


had got the money, for some reason the engagement to marry was broken, 
and Wiltshire made difficulties about repaying the sum. he girl had 
done him great injury first by breaking her promise, next by lending the 
money and then wanting it back. z 
plaintiff. 


The 


ury gave a verdict for the 
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At the same Assizes, Captain Cunningham sued Mr. Clavering, an at- 

orney, and his wife to recover 800/. While Mrs. Clavering was unmarried, 
Captain Cunningham lent her 1000/., in order that she might get her 
brother—an officer in the Indian Army—out of difficulties. She repaid 200/., 
but after her marriage said that the money was not lent to her but to her 
brother. The Jury in this case also found for the plaintiff. 
At the Monmouth Assizes Matthew Francis, a tailor and hawker, has been 
found guilty of the wilful murder of Sarah, his wife. There was no doubt 
that he killed the woman, and he did not deny it. Originally she had been 
an ‘*unfortunate.”’ Francis married her, and she became well conducted, 
He was evidently very fond of her, but in the whole they did not agree weli, 
and Mrs. Francis left him. He said he could not live without her ; he fol- 
lowed to the house where she had sought a refuge ; and before several per- 
sons, when she refused to return home with him, he cut her throat with a 
razor he had sharpened and prepared for that purpose. The question at the 
trial was whether the crime was manslaughter or murder. The Judge and 
Jury alike were of opinion that Francis had committed a murder, He was 
therefore sentenced to be hung. 

During the trial Francis suffered horribly from nervous agitation: once he 
had a ** fit,’’ and several men were required to hold him. When he re- 
covered, his groans distracted the court. The evidence was of a most pain- 
ful kind, yet many ladies, it is observed, some of them young, sat out the 
whole scene. 

At the Croydon Assizes Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, Member for Sand- 
wich, obtained a verdict against Admiral Vincent and others for libel. In 
June last, when Mr. Hugessen went to Sandwich for reélection, the de- 
fendants published a placard giving notice that, as he had been guilty of 
bribery at the general election, he was not eligible. Now, although it is 
lawful to give such a notice where bribery has been proved, it is not legal 
in a case where it has not been proved. The defendants withdrew all de- 
fence, and agreed to a verdict for five guineas damages; a verdict which 
will carry costs, 

Stephen Bamfield Bell, surgeon, has been found guilty at the Bodmin 
Assizes of the manslaughter of Captain Caddy, and seutenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. In this case there was a family quarrel ; Captain Paddy, whe 
as seventy-two years of age, was called in to protect the mother and sister 
f Bell from his violence. Bell slew him with a spear, the first weapon 
that came to hand. 


0 


Another ease of the murder of a wife by a husband has occurred. Thi 
time Bedfordshire is the seene of the crime. Mrs. Castle ill-treated by her 
husband, then working at Ware, sought protection with ber friends at 
Luton. He followed, and persuading her to return with him to Ware, he 
cut her throat on the road. The poor woman seems to have fought des- 
perately for life. Castle took to the woods, and after wandering some time 
surrendered. He is only twenty-one years of age, and had been married 
only six months. 

On the other hand a woman of Dursley in Gloucestershire has, in a fit of 
drunkenness, cut the throat of her husband, as he lay sleeping. She has been 
committed for trial. 

An old man has been murdered near Leeds. 
across a field between Harehills and Roundhay. 
men were engaged in beating him to death with bludgeons. 
was only 2s, and a watch ! 


He was walking to his home 

It is conjectured that two 
Their plunder 

A railway train proceeding from Whitby to Pickering on Saturday 
lunged overhead into the fen bogs. The engine-driver and stoker were 

uried with the engine, but were got out again by the passengers. Nobody 
was seriously hurt. It is assumed that the heat of the sun had distorted the 
sleepers and thrown the rails out of level, and thus caused the train to leap 
into the bog. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce sent a memorial to the War 
Office, begging that measures should be taken for the erection of a bat- 
tery on the island of Inchkcith, for the protection of the Firth of Forth. 
In answer the War Minister states that the prayer of the memorial will 
be granted “in the confidence that the City of Edinburgh will produce 
a corps competent to man and work the guns.” A regiment of Volun- 
teer Firth of Forth Artillery is at present in course of organization, 
to consist of companies stationed on both sides of the Firth of Forth, 
with headquarters at Leith. 


Mr. William Chambers has given the people of Pecbles, his native town, 
a hall containing museums and a library well stocked with books. On 
Monday it was inaugurated in the presence of many ladies and gentlemen 
of local distinction. Dr. Guthrie presided over the religious ceremonials 
which Mr. William Chambers desired should precede the opening of the 
institution. In a subsequent and secular discourse he said—*t This hall— 
these rooms—these muscums—that noble library—are, as you are all aware, 
the munificent gift of Mr. William Chambers to his native town—a 
munificent gift he has in his generosity and philanthropy, at the cost I may 
say of a fortune, bestowed upon this town and neighbourhood. I hold it to 
be a Bible rule—and it cout be a wretched prudery instead of prudence 
were it to be otherwise—to give honour to whom honour is due; avd I 
have no hesitation in saying for myself, and I believe I have the sympathy 
of this audience, and the thousands and tens of thousands beyond this hall, 
when I say 1 honour the man that can make such a noble use of the means 
and the blessings which Divine Providence has bestowed upon him. 1 
would to God there were more such men in our country! Men may esti- 
mate the money that this noble edifice has cost Mr. Chambers, but no man 
can estimate the good that it may do with its library and the means of know- 
ledge—divine and human, sacred and secular—in thisage; and if that man 
is worthy of honour who even opens a public fountain in a city with its 
sparkling, bright, and healthful waters to refresh the thirsty and wean the 
young from the temptations of the tavern, how much more honour is that 
man worthy of who opens a fountain of pure and heavenly knowledge to the 
present generation and the generation to come! In this money-seckinp 
age I will keep my plaudits for the man, not who makes money, but who 
makes right and noble use of it. Itis far easier to get money and keeg 
it stagnant as putrid water than to send it to irrigate and bless the earth.’” 


TRELAND. 

The upshot of the meeting of the Roman Catholics at Dublin is thus 
described by a Roman Catholic journal. They sat four days, and the 
greatest unanimity prevailed. 

““We deem it inexpedient to state more at present than the simple, but 
most cheering fact, that mixed education, in every form, from the primary 
school to the university, has received unqualified condemnation ; that the 
national system, as dangerous to faith and morals, shares in this condem- 
nation ; that all revision of it is rejected as practically impossible ; and that 
the denominational system, or that of separate grants, is demanded by the 
hierarchy. On Monday or Tuesday next the synodical address of the hier- 
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archy to the Catholics of Ireland will be ready for publication ; and never 

have the hearts of the Catholics of this nation been more gratified or more 

gladdened than they will be at the glorious news of united action for faith 

and fatherland, which, thanks be to heaven, at length, that address will 
, 


herald.’ 


Richard Pennefather, for thirty years a baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
and a distinguished ornament of the Irish bench, died at Clonmel on Sunday. 
He was called to the bar in 1795, and was nearly ninety years old when he 
died. 


An explosion of powder mills at Ballincollig has caused the death of five | 


men. ‘They were engaged in moving powder from a dusting-house at the 
time of the accident. The whole place was destroyed, a plantation of trees 
torn up by the roots, and the roofs of some adjacent cottages were destroyed 
by falling stones. A jury has returned a verdict of accidental death. 


Foreign and Calouial. 


Frauce.—aAll Paris is alive with delight at the prospect of the | 
8g I 


splendid spectacles that are to celebrate the entry of the army of Italy 
into Paris on the 14th, and the Emperor's féte on the 15th. 

**A considerable number of workmen are occupied in building triumphal 
arches on the line which the troops will follow. The Place Vendéme will 
be surrounded with seats so as to form an immense circus capable of contain- 
ing 21,000 spectators. A separate estrade is to be reserved for the Empress 
opposite the spot which will re occupied by the Emperor while the troops tile 
off. A richly-decorated awning will cover the two sides to protect the spee- 
tators from the sun. There will be several triumphal arches on the Boule- 
vards; and one erected near the barracks of the Prince Eugéne, Boulevard 
du Temple, will be an imitation of the fagade of the Cathedral of Milan. 
The Army of Italy will enter Paris by the Barriére du Tréne, descend the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, march along the Boulevards to the Rue de la Paix ; 
and, crossing the Place Vendéme, proceed by the Rues Castiglione and 
Rivoli to the Place de la Concorde. The National Guard of the department 
of the Seine is to line one side of the way, and the army of the East Division 
of France the other. The Algerian Native Riflemen (Turcos) are to form part of 
the regiments which are to enter. The troops will commence their movement 
from the Bastille at eleven. The Emperor is to meet them there, it is said, 
and will then precede them to the Place Vendéme. It is supposed that the 
whole ceremony will occupy about four hours. The féte of the 15th will 
consist of the usua! popular amusements, preceded by an abundant distribu- 
tion of alms and food to the poor. A grand Te Deum will take place at 
Notre-Dame, at which their Majesties are to attend. The principal theatres 
in Paris will be opened gratuitously to the public. At night there will be 
a grand illumination, and, in addition to the usual display at the public 
offices, it is proposed to cover with painted canvas the fifty-two wooden 
towers erected in different parts of Paris, as stations for the new trigonome- 
trical survey, and to place a star on the summit of each, like that seen 
over the Palace of the Legion of Honour, At nine o'clock there will be a 
grand display of fireworks oa the heights of Trocadero, which is being pre- 
pared by Ruggicri. The first part will represent the colours of France, 
Sardinia, and Italy ; 
peror and the army ; and the last is to consist of the bouquet, which is to be 
of unusual magniticence.”’ 


There will be banquets at the Hotel de Ville andthe Tuileries, and the | 


bishops have been instructed to put up special prayers on the 15th to 
thank Providence for having inspired the Emperor with those noble de- 
signs which led to Magenta and Solfcrino. 

The Emperor gave an audience to Prince Richard Metternich on Sun- 
day, and immediately afterwards started for Chalons, At the camp 
there the battle of Solferino has been fought over again in mimic show. 


The popular government of the Legations is badly off for money to main- 
tain its troops. In Venctia Austria is acting on her old plan, and raising 
forced loans. The amnesty of Villafranca has not been applied to 
\ enice, There are 200,000 Austrian troops in Venetia 

Notwithstanding the denial given by the Lombardie to the rumour 
that Count de Reiset has a mission to promote the restoration of the 
exiled Dukes, it is repeated from all quarters. It is said that the Sar- 
dinian Government rm adily agreed to recall the Commissioncr at Parma. 
But when Count de Reiset further demanded the assistance of the 
Sardinian Government to promote the restoration of the Italian princes, 
the president of the council expressed his regret that on this point he 
could not meet the wishes of the French Government, as he hed on the 
others. The King did the same. Count de Reiset has been to Parms 
and has gone to Modena. : 

King Victor Emmanuel rode into Milan on Sunday, and was warmly 
welcomed by his new subjects. Signor Ratazzi has been reélected for 
Alessandria. 

About 50,000 French troops are to remain in Italy. 

According to official dk spate hes the Ministers of ‘Engl: nd and France 
have completely failed in persuading the King of Noples to make any 
reforms. General Filangieri is about to retire from office. 4 


Grrmany.—The relations between Austria and Prussia, if we may 
judge from the German journals and the tenor of the correspondence, are 
The Austrian newspapers bitterly reproach 


At 


of no pleasant nature. 
aking. 


Prussia, and the Prussian journals reciprocate the plain sp 
Frankfort the Austrian and Bavariantroops have come to blows with the 
Prussians in the streets, and more than one combat has occurred. 

A communication from Vienna states that well-informed persons 


are of opinion that the Emperor's birthday, the 18th instant, will witness 
the publication of the late reforms promised by the imperial manifesto, 
and especially the important provincial constitutions. 

The King of Prussia has again fallen seriously ill. He was seized 
when walking in the gardens ot Sans Souci. His mind, it is said, be- 
his illness increased in severity. It is described as 


came clearer, as 
The Prince Regent has left Ems 


“congestion of blood to the head.” 
for Berlin. 
The latest reports from Berlin speak of a diminution in the symptoms 
of congestion ; but describe the health of the King as “the same.” 
Uarkry —Intelligence from Belgrade, dated August 5, states that the 
Pacha in command of the fortress has greatly irritated the Servian 


Government by ordering, without any right, the construction of a ram- 
part round the town. He has likewise ordered a plan for the alignement 


The Pacha 


of Be Igrade to be mace, which the Servians wish to prevent, 


| has also ceded to an Austrian company a plot of ground within the for- 


the second a temple of victory, dedicated to the Em- | 


tress, for the purpose of organizing a system of protection against smug- 
gling into Servia. It is feared that serious complications may arise. 
The population is in un excited state 

The Constantinople papers announce that the last earthquake has en- 


| tirely destroyed the town of Erzeroum, and has even demolished the 


On Tuesday the Emperor somewhat unexpectedly left the camp for | 


Plombiéres, he has now returned to Paris. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac has fired off a noisy article against Belgium, 
because the Belgian Ministry have revived the old proposal to fortify 
Antwerp. He treats it as an English inspiration 

** To consider the Channel as a river, and to make Antwerp a formidable 
téte-de-pont, which would enable English troops to disembark and to esta- 
blish themselves when they please on the Continent, that is a reason which, 
in default of others, logically explains the design which Belgium appears to 
entertain of constructing costly fortifications against an imaginary enemy, 
against attacks which common sense renders improbable, and treaties im- 
possible, Either the project of fortifying Antwerp has that signification or 
it has none at all.” 

The Indépendance Belge and the French Union have both replied to 
this fulminating leader with dignity and reason. The imputation im- 
plied against England is remarkable. It has been observed that M. 
Granier de Cassagnac’s article had a bad effect on the Bourse. 

Prince Napoleon has paid a visit to Cherbourg, and has inspected the 
whole of its establishments. 

Switerland.—The Plenipotentiaries have met at Zurich and ex- 
changed becoming civilities with the Swiss authorities. They have per- 
formed the due amount of calls, and banquets are in duc course of pre- 
paration. 

The first meeting took place on Monday, at the Hotel Baur, and it is 
remarked that the Sardinian envoys were present, but on Wednesday the 
Austrian and French envoys met alone; and on Thursday there was no 
sitting. Instead thereof, M. de Bourqueney and Count Colloredo con- 
ferred, and M. de Bourqueney and Signor Désambrois conferred, sepa- 
rately, After this Baron Meysenburg, the colleague of Count Colloredo, 
set out for Vienna. 

Staly-—Great agitation still prevails in the Duchies and Legations ; 
but the peace has nowhere been broken unless the following portentous 
report from Vienna be true— 

“The official Austrian Correspondence of this [Thursday] evening con- 
tains private intelligence, dated Parma, the 9th instant, stating that the 
Piedmontese had been driven from the city. The Red Republic had been 
proclaimed. Property-holders and the friends of order were taking flight.” 

Up to last night this report had not been confirmed, but the preceding 
advices from Parma, and the excitement consequent on the withdrawal 
of Signor Pallieri, the Sardinian Commissioner, give some colour to the 
story. French troops were to occupy Piacenza. 

In Tuscany the elections have passed off with great dignity, and all 
the ministers and their supporters were elected. A similar assembly 
has been convoked at Bologna. Sanguine correspondents of foreign 
journals look for the downfall of Antonelli, and speak of the proximate 
adoption of the Code Napoléon, minus the clause touching marriage by 
ivil contract, by the Papal Government. This looks too good to be 
true. Antonelli is to be replaced by a Cardinal of the French party. 


| Europe and Africa, and war with England. 


ramparts of the town, 
The Sultan has sanctioned the double clection of Prince Couza on con- 
dition that he comes to Constantinople to render homage. 


Plisrellaneous. 


Signor Mazzini has published a long manifesto on the state and pros- 
pects of Europe. Ile lays it down that Imperialism is the most urgent 
danger of Europe, and that it is a danger which has grown out of the 
culpable indifference with which England especially regarded the expe- 
dition against Rome. He declares “from certain knowledge of the 
fact” 

“* The peace of Villafranea is the inauguration of a new holy alliance 
between the three Powers which now represent despotism in Europe—Im- 
perial France, Russia, and Austria. ‘The aim of the alliance—they are 
phrases uttered at Plombiéres and at Stuttgard—is to imperialize Europe, 
making themselves master, in order to falsify it, of the national idea, and 
substituting the territorial question to the question of liberty. The means 
—and this will be the next step to the Lombard war—are the partition be- 
tween the three members of the alliance of the Mahometan possessions in 
If Austria did not accept the 
proposals of Villafranea the plan was to have been executed in a modified 
manner between the Czar and the Emperor. IJTungary, emancipated from 
Austria, would fall to Constantine; the Mediterranean, converted into a 
French lake, to the Emperor. Russia was to be, directly or indirectly, 
mistress of the North and of the East of Europe, Imperial France of the 
West and of the South. At present the agreement of the three, changes the 
idea of partition, and limits, as I said, the next step to the dismemberment 
of Oriental Europe, and to the war against England and Prussia.” 





The Re corderships of W alsall, Newark, Lincoln, and Northampton having 
become vacant by the death of Mr. Sergeant Clarke, the following appoint- 
ments have been made :—Mr. W. J. Neale to be Recorder of Walsall; Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen to be Recorder of Newark ; Honourable G. C. Vernon to 
be Recorder of Lint ola; Mr. J. Hibbert Brewer to be Recorder of North- 
ampton, 

The Recordership of the ancient borough of Clitheroe, vacant by the 
death of Mr. John Addison, has been conferred upon Mr, T. Hastings Ing- 
ham, the Judge of the Kendal County Court. 


Sir George Staunton, formerly a prominent person in the East India 
Company, connected with Lord Macarthey’s Chinese embassy and other 
proceedings in China, and afterwards a Member of Parliament in England, 
died on Thursday, at the age of seventy-cight. 


A letter from Chambéry, of the 6th, states that Prince Humbert of 
Piedmont, eldest son of the King of Sardinia, and the Duke of 
Genoa, his Majesty’s second son, were expected in that place to pass a 
few days. 

Most of the German princes are now enjoying leisure at various places. 
The King of Wurtemburg is at Baden-Baden ; the Grand Duke of Baden at 
Mainan, on the banks of the Lake of Constance; and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse is paying a visit to the ex-King Louis of Bavaria at the Chiteau of 
Leopoldskron. ‘The Empress Dowager of Russia, the Ducal Court of Nassau, 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia, are at Ems. 

The Bishop of Cape Town has left England on his return to his diocese, 

The Count of Hainault was baptized in the palace at Brusse Is on the 9th, 
receiving the name of Leopold Ferdinand. His godfather is the father of 
the reigning King of Portugal, and his godmother the Archduc hess Sophia. 
Both were represented by proxy. 
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The foundation stone of the Metropolitan Tabernacle at Newington fer 
Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation will be laid on Tuesday next, by Sir S. M. 
Veto, Bart., M.P. 

The Bombay Standard notices the increasing interest of the Parsee com- 
munity there in female education, Cursetjee Cowasjee Ashburner, the 
proprietor of the Bandhoop distillery, has founded a school for ‘* Parsee 
girls and women.” From their intercourse with Europeans, and their 
gencral intelligence gained in business, the Parsees begin to feel keenly the 
niferiority in education of their females, 

It is stated in letters from Berlin that a Prussian expedition will sail in 
October for Japan. 

Count de Montalembert’s brother, Lieutenant-Colonel de Moutalembert, 
of the Lancers of the Guard, has been appointed to the commund of the 
First African Chasscurs, vice Colonel de Salignac-l’énélon, promoted to the 
rank of General of Brigade. 

On Tuesday, Mademoiselle Guarducci was married at the chureh of the 
Immaculate ¢ onception, Dublin, to the eldest son of the Duke de Cirella of 
Naples, and the same evening took the leading part in La Fuvorita at the 
Theatre Royal. Mademoiselle Titiens was the principal bridesmaid at the 
wuarriage. 

Captain Peard, who it turns out is the Englishman with Garibaldi, showed 
the correspondent of the Daily News ‘his book, from which it was ap- 
parent that twenty-five Austrians were killed by him during the campaign, 
besides ten who were under the heading of ‘ uncertain.’ ’’ No doubt Cap- 
tain Peard finds it better than deer-stalking, but it isa curious taste. 

The Se/ut Public of Lyons states that two of the journals of that city, 
the Courrier and Gazetle, were seized at the post-otlice at Chambéry for 
publishing articles favourable to the annexation of Savoy to France 














The returns of the Registrar-General show a further reduction in the rate 
of mortality. From 1419 in the preceding week the number of deaths fell 
to 1337 last week. ‘The mean weekly temperature has fallen in acorre- 
ig degree. The rate of mortality has returned to its ordinary limits 
s only 31 above the calculated average. 


TO ) i i] 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SarurDAY MORNING, 

The House of Commons last night was occupicd with a variety of 
miscellancous business. Several notices of motion for “next session” 
were given. Mr. Mains moved that a writ should be issued for a new 
election at Hull in the room of Mr. Hoare, unseated on petition. A 
sessional order requires two days’ notice in every case where a member is 
unseated for bribery. Mr, Putter, chairman of the Election Committee, 
interposed no objection, but Sir Grorce Grey thought that the rule 
should be adhered to. It was arranged that the notice should be given 
for Saturday ; that the sessional order should be then suspended, and the 
motion for a new writ agreed to. 

Mr, Evwin James moved than an address should be presented to the 
Queen praying that a Commission might be issued to inquire into the 
corrupt practices Which extensively prevailed at the last Gloucester Elec- 
tion: and that Mr. J. Ball, Mr, L. H. Fitzgerald, and Mr. R. Welford 
should be appointed Commissioners. Mr. Trrr seconded the motion. 
Objections were raised to these Commissions by Mr. Merion and Mr. 
Haprieip. Mr. Mains thought the bribers should be punished. The 
House divided and carried the motion by 59 to 38, 

Mr. Waurote brought up the report from the Committee, and asked 
that it might be printed. Several members asked Mr. Walpole for a 
statement, but the right honourable gentleman made none. 







Mr. Camrnes moved the following resolution— 

*‘ That this House feels bound, before the session closes, to express the 
deep respect it entertains for the tirm and honourable manner in which the 
government of Portugal has acted in its treaties with Great Britain, in re- 
straining Negro exportation from the Eastern Coast of Africa in 1857 and 
1858; that this House fully recognizes the zeal with which the Emperor of 
the French has resolved to check the slave trade in all its forms through 
his dominions.” 

Mr, Buxton seconded the motion. 

Sir Groron Grey said that a correspondence was going on on the 
subject between the governments, and he hoped the honourable 
gentleman would not press his motion at this late period of the session. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Burapy called the attention of the House to the circumstance 
under which Mr. Pullen, an officer of the Excter Union, was dismissed. 
He spoke to about twenty Members, when Mr. Monson moved that the 
House be counted. The Speaker declined to put it, and Mr. Brapy went 
on. It was supposed that this was on account of a Conference which 
was going on. ‘The report of a Conference was brought up, and Mr, 
KxiGur moved that the House be counted. The Sprraker called Mr. 
Knight to him, and the motion was not put. At length another attempt 
was made to count, and the bells were rung outside. 

At a quarter to 7, there being twenty-nine Members present, the House 
was counted out. 


The House of Lords sat for a short time. A number of bills among 


which were the East India Loan Bill and the Consolidated Fund Appro- | 


priation Bill were read a third time and passed, 
A conference took place between their lordships and the House of 
Commons respecting the opening of a Commission to inquire into the 


corrupt practices alleged to have been resorted to at the late election for | 


Gloucester; and on the motion of the Duxe of Somrxser, an address to 
her Majesty for a Royal Commission was agrecd to. 

Mr. Goulburn has been appointed Deputy-Chairman of the Board of 
Customs in the room of Mr. Spring Rice, resigned in consequence of ill- 
health. ‘The seat at the board vacant by the promotion of Mr, Goulburn 


will be filled by Mr, Ralph William Grey, M.P.—G/ode. 


We are enabled to state that Lord Palmerston has conferred the 
Deanery of Ripon, rendered vacant by the death of the Honourable and 
Reverend Dr, Erskine, upon the Reverend Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., Ree- 
tor of Trinity Church, Marylebone. 


A telegraphic “ official despatch” from Florence, dated August 11, 
states ‘the Ministers and deputies went this morning to the cathedral to 
implore heavenly benediction. 


“They were cheered at the opening of the assembly. A great num ber 
of the popnlation were present. The opening message of Signor Ricasoli 
was much applauded. The assembly was occupied with the examination 
of the elections of the members. ‘The whole town is covered with pla- 
cards, ending with the words :—‘ Viva Vittore Emmanele il notre Ré ” 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnancE, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

In consequence of the augmentation in the demand for accommodation at 
the Bank and in the Discount Market, it was pretty generally thought that 
an ualieration would yesterday have been made in the Bank minimum rate 
of interest; the weekly court, nevertheless, broke up without adopting any 
extraordinary measure in that respect ; it is, however, highly probable 
from the condition of the Money Market in general, that an increase of } or 
1 per cent will be decided upon very shertly. The present rate stands at 
2} per cent. Business has been inactive throughout the entire week, 
and the fluctuations (with the exception of those of Tuesday, when Consols 
marked 95} and 95}),upon the whole, unimportant ; the English Market 
closing this afternoon at about } per cent below the values of last week, 
The extreme range in Censols has been } per cent, but the chief 
alternations have been betwen 95} 95}. The settling took place on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, when two small failures were announced. The 
markets have been flatter today than since the commencement of the week : 
this is mainly attributable to the announced Russian Three per Cent Loan 
of 12,000,600/., and the belief that the Indian Loan will be out early next 
week. Indian Debentures (1858) close 94 94}; Ditto (1859), 933 943; 
New Three per Cents and Reduced, 95} 958 ; Bank Stock, 222 224, and 
Consols for September, 954 95}. 

Foreign Stocks are quoted at much the same rates as last week, the 
absence of the general dealers causing great dearth of business. The only 
features worth noticing are a rise of nearly 1 per cent in Mexican, the at- 
tention of the public being drawn to that stock by the treaty with America; 
and a fall in Turkish Stocks of about 1 per cent, the late advance inducing 
sales to close speculative accounts. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 
92 93; Ditto Three per Cents, 70 72; Ditto Uribarren, 79 81; Buenos 
Ayres, 70 72; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents, 1819; Venezuela Three per 
Cents ; 28 29; Grenada Active, 17 18; Ditto Deferred, 55}; Turkish Six 
per Cents, 82} 833; Ditto New, 7374; Ditto Four per Cents guaranteed, 
102 163; Austrian, 5dis par ; Sardinian, 86 87; Victor Emmanuel, 90 92; 
Portuguese, 45 46; Spanish, 444 45}; Chilian Six per Cents, 102 104; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 72 74; Ditto Neerentadelt per Cents, 87 89; 
Mexican, 193 204. In the Railway Share Market business has been quiet; 
prices have experienced little change, and the actual transactions marked in 
the official list have been of a very trifling description. Preparations for 
the settlement of the fortnightly account, which is fixed for Tuesday next, 
is principally engaging the attention of the Market. The following are 
the latest quotations of some of the leading lines. Caledonian, 814 823; 
Great Northern, 100 102; London and Brighton, 109 110; Midland, 
104 104}; Great Western, 59 49); London and South Western, 93} 93% ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 9595}; London and North Western, 93} 941; 
Chester and Holyhead, 49 493 ; Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincoln, 353 364 ; 
South Eastern and Dover, 73} 74}; London and Blackwall, 6567. The 
French Railway Market is steady, but with very little actual business 
passing ; the most of the speculators being out of town. Northern of 
France, 86} 37; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35; New Lombardo Venetian, 2} 23 
- m. ; Ditto the Old, 24 2%. The suppression of the European Mutiny in 

ndia has had a favourable effect upon Indian Shares, and the Market 
closes steady—East Indian, 99 100; Great Indian Peninsula, 97 98; Ma- 
dras, Twenty Pound Shares, 183 19}; Bombay and Baroda, 164 17. 


@seful Arts, Fashious, Trade, Xe. 
Tuts week trade has been dull with the wholesale houses in the City 
engaged in the general drapery trades, 

On Thursday last, the stock of the old-established firm of Castle, Jones, 
and Co. (formerly Castle, Luck, and Hyatt), of Love Lane, Alderman- 
bury, was sold by tender; and the lots embraced in the various depart- 
meuts fell to different firms in the City: the discount at which the whok 
was sold averaged about 164 per cent. Some departments sold at but a 
small per centage off the stock shut price—as low as 8 per cent discount, 
for example, 

Without reference to any special instances, it appears to be an opinion 
pretty generally entertained, that the desire of firms for éclat which the 
selling off of a stock gives, causes such a keen competition between th¢ 
various tenderers, that stocks often realize more than their value when 
thus sold. We have been informed that a large, well-known firm made 
an offer for the entire stock at a discount of 18 per cent off, which has 
realized about 14 per cent more, from being distributed in various 
hands. 





The use of galvanism as a medical agent, as well as a means of scien- 
tilic recreation, has been materially retarded by the difficulty in charging 
and attending to the cells, by the space occupied byt he machines them- 
selves, and by their positive cost. Messrs, Bull and Co. affirm that they 
have overcome there difficulties in their recently patented galvank 
apparatus. They have three small batterics which are designated num- 
bers one, two, and three. No. 1 battery is constructed so as to be 
separate from the coil—the coil being in a small box four and a half 
inches by two inches, and the battery or cell six inches by two and a half 
inches, arranged to be carried in the pocket. Numbers 2 and 3 are more 
compact ; and the whole of the apparatus—consisting of cell, handles, 
wires, and coil, besides a small phial for a store of nitric acid—is fitted 
into a mahogany box of about five inches square. The cells consist of 
an outer cylinder of glass, into which is placed a cylinder of zinc, and 
within the zine cylinder is a porous jar containing a piece of carbon, 
haying one of the wires attached to it, the other wire being fixed to the 
zine cylinder, The machines are supplied with a graduating tube for 
regulating the power or intensity of the current. The patentees claim 
for their machines the merits not only of portability, but also of sim- 
plicity in charging the cells, regularity and constancy of action, and 
quantity and intensity of power. The price is merely nominal. 

In Park’s registered ‘‘ Etna Tea-Kettle,” there is a flue or channel 
passing from the bottom in a curved form through the body of the 
kettle and having its outlet in the back. By this means the unbroken 
surface is destroyed; and instead of the flame of the fire being driven 
outward and to the sides, it is drawn through the tube and against the 
inner surfaces which form the sides of the channel, so as to concentrate 
the heat and accelerate its action; instead of dispersing it as is the case 
with kettles in ordinary use. A good-sized kettle, fitted with this flue, 
is said to boil water in five minutes. 
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On the 20th of July, at Paris, the Wife of F. W. M. Bond, Esq., M.P., of a place on 1 yo it of the principles ou which 
aengheer. ' they are prepared to deal with the future of Italy. It enabled 
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te the Oth, ’ a ag ne eee ¢ Mestyn, efdest son of | John ! ; . I ; vt fit for liberty will any 
Lord Vaux, of r n, to Mary Monk, second daughter of the late Lord one tell me that the Italian ra are iit ior ti ind of government 
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On the 3d cf August, at Upper Norwood, Mary, Wife of Sir Edwyn Scudamore > - - . 
a the 38 of August, at Uppes : ; ; Italian race, and an opportunity offers enabling Ei urope to relieve 
til ’ Vi : t 


Fra °cis Stanhope, Bart., of Holme Lacy, Herefordshire. 
On the 3d, after a few hours’ illness, at the seat of Colonel Mure, Caldwell, Ayr- | Austria of that neces ty, and It 
shire, N.B., the Dowager Lady Tlunter Blair. - 
Ou the ith, at Amesbury Wilts, David Alison Barrymore, Esq., of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxt wd, Master of th ‘ammar School at Amesbu ry, aged forty-two. some distil * Fran e, » than 
On the 4th, at Leamir 
late Sir Charles Goring, Bart , of Highden, Sussex. 
On the 4th, at 7, John Street, Berkeley Square, the Hon. Robert Windsor Clive, 
aged thirty-five. 


> 1 
Say thal 








sell r mind Mr. Whiteside of “the 
deliverer,” whom Irish Orangem 


taly of her incubus, will any one 
it England sh —~ stand aside beeause, like Mr. Horsman, 


they dislike Austrian misrule or 


Rev. Charles Goring, eldest surviving son ef the sympathise wit italian | sufferings ? "Well might Lord John Rus- 


part played by a certain ‘‘yreat 
en are prone to toast, and whose 


On the 6th, at Southsea, Hants, George Hurst, Esq., Lieutenan R.N., one of the | oor. ane eolebr ited by Whig historians, of the analogy between 


Naval Knights of Windsor. 
On the 7th, at his residence, in Bryanston Square, ag 
John Kennedy, the second son of the }1th Earl of Cassillis. ; } al Is England, and 
On the 7th, at 16, Portman Street, the Dowager Lady Blackett, relict of the late Dutchman towar 5 7 
Sir W. Blackett, Bart., of Mi at fe n, county of North umberland. 











aged eighty-cight, the Hoa. | the conduct of Sardinia towards Italy ‘and that of the great 


show the inconsistene y of heap- 


ing odium on the living man, and glory on th ‘‘ immortal memo- 


On the 10th, at 17, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, in the seventy-n inth year | ry.” Well might he ask, when popular re volutions have given sove- 
of his age, Sic George Thomas Staunton, B wid . ! reigns to Holland and Swede n, to Belgium, Great Britain, and 
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France, why Italy should be the only country the people of which 
are not to exercise thispower. ‘I cannot be a party to denying 
them that right,” exclaimed Lord John ; ‘‘on the contrary, | be- 
lieve that if you allow the people of Italy to settle their own con- 
cerns... . to settle with their sovereigns on what terms they 
shall pay theirallegiance . . . . they will proceed with peace and 
order to establish the foundations of good government.” Lastly, 
we have from Lord Palmerston, as well as from Mr. Gladstone, 
the explicit admission that the arrangements of 1815, so far as 
they affect Italy, have not only not tended to the happiness and 
welfare of the Italian peninsula, but have produced years of positive 
wretchedness and misery among its inhabitants. Nor have their 
bad consequences stopped here. Lord Palmerston, and it is no 
new opinion of his, declares his belief that Austria would be 
stronger if she had no possessions in Italy. The arrangements of 
1815, therefore, intended to strengthen Austria as the balance- 
weight in the European machinery, have not only failed to do this, 
but have weakened her, and have, in the process, inflicted nearly 
half a century of torments upon the Italian people over whom she 
has exercised her rigid and heartless rule. 

Holding these opinions—and they are the opinions of the great 
bulk of the thinking people of England—how could Lord Elcho 
believe that the House would consent to a resolution binding the 
Government to inaction? ‘The practical question is—What can 
be done to promote the welfare of Italy; how can the best be 
made of the peace of Villafranca? No intervention is needed, 
as some believe, to further the interests of France, or pro- 
tect the interests of Austria. These powers ean take care 
of themselves. It is the interest of the weaker party, the 
Italian people, that requires protection. Why should the 
Italians 
and have a fanciful theory that England is to be called in to ex- 
tricate Napoleon from some imaginary and some real difficulties ? 
The opportunity for active intervention may not arise; the con- 
ditions on which alone England could undertake the task may not 
be fulfilled. But if it were to arise, if the Italian people called 
upon us to assist in saving them from foreign domination on one 
side, and a turbulent minority among themselves on the other, by 
taking part in a common council of Europe, designed, not to 
further principles analogous to those of the defunct Holy alliance, 
but to give the Italians fair play, so that their interests and wel- 
fare, and thereby the interests and welfare of Europe, were con- 
sulted and secured, and the wrong done by the blunders of 1815 
remedied so far as they can be remedied, what a pitiable position 


e sacrificed because some among us distrust France, 








out Ireland. It will be probably found that schools are most 
wanted where the populace are in the greatest proportion Roman 
Catholic and impoverished. Who is to bear the burden of their 
education? We have no anti-Catholic prejudices, and are not 
among those who deny that great good is done by efliciently con- 
ducted Catholic schools; the moral teaching in them is, as far as 
our obversation has gone, nowise inferior to our own, and the 
secular instruction often equal to it. We believe that if the bulk 
of the Irish children are not educated by the Catholic clergy and 
under their control, they are little likely to be educated at all. 
At the same time the greatest care should be taken, lest Pro- 
testants are made to pay for the propagation of a creed they con- 
scientiously condemn ; and care must also be taken that where 
Protestant schools be established, they have their rightful share 
of State aid. Still the knotty question remains, whence are the 
funds to come from ¥ So long as the National Board worked the 
comprehensive plan that difliculty did not exist, but now that 
such a system is found to fail, it stares us in the face. A local 
rate for schools in Ireland is obnoxious to all the objections which 
beset itin England. Its incidence is on a mere fraction of the 
people, and certainly not on that portion of them who can be justly 
required to bear the whole burden of educating the poor. The 
taxation of the country itself, or some branch of it, ought to be 
charged with a burden which a// should bear. Quocunque modo, 
the necessity must be met; and it is unfairly met as regards 
England, if in any way we have to pay for the performance of an 
obligation incumbent entirely on Ireland. 

We were struck by the remark of Lord Clanearty on the in- 
accuracy of the census adopted by the Commissioners. He states 
that in 100 schools two inspectors found 1699 fewer children than 
had been declared in attendance. Precisely the same thing has 
happened here; and there can be no doubt that nothing like the 
numbers reported in our census or the Irish census are actually at 
school at any one time. A still greater mistake, however, is 
made alike in Ireland and England in estimating the additional 
number to be educated. It is assumed her@ that because one- 
third only, or whatever the proportion may be, of the children 
between three and fifteen are found at school, ergo, we ought 
to be prepared hereafter to treble our grants and add to our 
schools by two-thirds. This proceeds on the preposterous as- 
sumption that, after making allowance for sick children and those 


| educated at home, &c., every child of a school age is from three 


| sibility could the full number be always in attendance. 


would be ours were the Government, by a restrictive vote of the | 


House of Commons, prevented from bringing the great moral force 
of England to influence the decisions of that council. The best 
practical solution would be to withdraw all foreign troops from 
taly, and leave her to constitute herself. The next best course 
would be to hold a Congress, and obtain from it all that ean prac- 
tically be obtained in furtherance of an Italian and not a foreign 
organization for Italy. The worst course would be that advocated 
by the Opposition, who have taken a leaf out of the book of the 
Levite, and would have us pass by on the other side. Sucha 
course, in the words of Lord John Russell, would lead to the pre- 
onderance of some great Power, to the detriment of the people of 
ny and, in the end, to the loss of that very independence 
which, by such selfish means, we had endeavoured to maintain. 


EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 
Tuts matter 1s not one of easy adjustment. An attentive perusal 
of the views of Earls Clancarty, Donoughmore, and Granville, 
and of the speeches of Mr, Hennessey, has not tended to allay our 
sense of its difficulty. 

Our faith in the denominational system of schools, each in- 
differently aided by State grants, is entire and unswerving for 
England, But here, and also in Scotland, the payment of taxes 
falls pretty nearly on each denomination in the proportion in 
which each shares the grants paid from the taxes. It would be 
far otherwise were a denominational system established in Ire- 
land. The vast majority of the people, and especially of those 


By no other pos- 
So far 
eing necessarily an object of desire for which a civilized 


to fifteen to be constantly at common schools. 


from 


| nation ought to gird up its loins, this would be grossly injurious 
d 


to the working class children, even if it were practicable. 
Assuming that one-third of the children between the ages of 
three and fifteen are really in school at any given time, that ne- 
cessitates every child to remain on an average for four years 
during its childhood. This is no possibility, but it follows arith- 
metically from the facts, that pa a years being the whole of the 
school age, and the average number present at one time being 
always one-third of those children, a// the children must, in suc- 
cession, be at school during one-third of the twelve years, that is, 
four years. If one-fourth only were there at the same time, then 
three years’ average attendance would be required from the whole 
number, and so forth. No doubt the periods that individual 
children stay at school vary immensely. Some never go, and 
are compensated for by those who remain long over the average ; 
but considering how great is the necessity of inuring children 


| early to industry, and how little industrial schools, as yet, supply 


| schooled 


who would benefit by schools for the poor, are Roman Catholics, | 


whilst the revenue is derived mainly from l’rotestants. 

The proportion of schools under the control of the Irish priests, 
belonging to the National Board, is stated by Lord Donoughmore 
to be 2500 out of 5000, It is very natural that so it should be, 
but when his Lordship adds, that under the denominational sys- 
tem, the Roman Catholic clergy would have no larger share of the 
grants than “ properly belongs to them,”’ did it oceur to his Lord- 
ship to inquire out of whose pockets the grants come?’ Are they 
to R charged on the Consolidated Fund, or is it proposed to have 
local school-rates, or to charge them exclusively on Irish re- 
venue? So long as a comprehensive system exists, and the in- 
struction is so managed that no denominution, or either of the two 
churches is excluded, on score of conscience—this crux does not 
arise, but the moment we denominationalise it, it does. True it is 
that the comprehensive scheme under the National Board has not 
fulfilled its behests. The general discontent alike of the Es- 
tablished and Roman Catholic Churches is conclusive on that 
head; and the positive averments of Lords Clancarty and 
Donoughmore in the debate of Friday se’nnight were nowise 
answered by the demurrer of Lord Granville. 

The vast inequalities in the existing extent of education in 
Ireland heighten the difficulty. In Antrim 444 out of every 100 
of the people were reported in the last census as being able to 
read and write ; in Mayoonly 16; the average being 33! through- 








this a we do not think a four years’ average of attend- 
ance alarmingly insuflicient. We very much doubt if it be 
reached : but if one-third of the children between three and fifteen 
are really always in attendance, then assuredly that quantum of 
schooling is attained, barring exceptions, by al/, and with or with- 
out exceptions such is the arerage duration of stay. There can 
be no good in grossly overealculating the number yet to be 
either in England or Ireland. Nothing, however, is 
more common than to overlook the necessary relation of this dura- 
tion of stay, to the total number of a school age, in estimating the 
proportion of children who ought to be, or can be, at school at any 
one time. It is singular that of all the able essays put forth at 
the London Conference on Education in 1856 one only put thi 
matter in its proper light. 

In one respect Irish Education excels ours. It appears to be 
based on a better appreciation of the great necessity of combining 
bodily labour with mental instruction. Some of the workhouse 
schools there have long excelled in this respect, and there are in 
our own unions some admirable instances of the success of this 
system. In Ireland, where it is so essential to teach habits of 
sustained labour as well as to teach spade husbandry, no public 
money should be given unless this requisite addition to the ordi- 
nary school system is made. 

OUR MILITIA AS IT IS AND AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 
Wuar shall be done with the Militia? The question smacks 
somewhat of irony, for at present we have no Militia. There are 
certain regiments raised as Militia which have been embodied and 
have acquired a proficiency entitling them to rank with some of 
the crack corps of the Line. There are certain disembodied re- 
giments called out at stated times to receive a paltry amount of 
training. But a Militia, in the old constitutional sense, that is 
something we have not. As a paper force, when a Minister wishes 
to parade the troops we onl command for actual service, it 
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makes a fine show. Butthe nominal array, far from representing 
the real state of things, is a pure deception. Those strong bat- 
talions have no existence. The real force, the force that comes 
out when it is called out, is fifty per cent below the nominal force. 
We are told we have 120,000 militiamen; we have barely 60,000. 
The other half is here, there, everywhere, but in the ranks, 
One regiment enrols 900 men; ata moment of emergency 400 
men join the colours. Another regiment on paper musters 700 or 
800 names; on parade 206 answer to their names, 
1270 *‘on the books”; 
Never was there such a failure as this attempt to organize a 
British Militia. 

The causes are not far to seek. They will be found partly in 
the fact that the service is voluntary ; partly in the system of en- 
rolment; partly in the practice of giving bounties; and partly in 
the decay of public spirit in those whose business it should be to 
treat the subject seriously. Asa matter of theory Lord Kings- 
down’s dictum is perfectly sound-—-that every man in a free 
country should give his person as well as his purse in her de- 
fence. Practically we have got beyond such sound opinions into 
amore enlightened era, when the theory is that no man who can 
buy the services of another should stir a hand in defence of his 
country. We are told to depend solely on regular soldiers, who 
are paid to do the disagreeable work of guarding the national 
home; that it is their business, and that having provided a 
sufficient number of hired fighters every man should go to sleep 
and fear not. Is it to be supposed that these exquisite notions 
have no influence on those classes who must supply the bulk of 
a militia force’ Hodge, the countryman, imbibes the virus and 
thinks that as he pays taxes he ought not to be called upon to 
offer his person in addition. 
same opinion. 
orators; and if the great millowner, the flourishing lawyer, or 
the Radical squire may hire out his fighting, why not Hodge and 
Timothy ? Thus the national spirit, that cheap defence of nations, 
is tainted at its source. As the service is voluntary, and, besides, 
not deemed very respectable by the pseudo-economists, Hodge and 
Timothy, respectable men, do not volunteer; and the ecnsequence 
is that recruits in the main are picked up from what are called 
the ‘‘ migratory classes.”’ And verily they do migrate. ‘ A man,” 
says a Militia Colonel in giving evidence before the late Com- 
mission, ‘‘ comes and is sworn in; he takes his bounty and goes 
off—and you do not see him again.” It has becomea trade: men 
take the ten shillings in one regiment ; they are enrolled ; their 
names figure in the nominal return of the corps; then they go to 
another regiment and play the part of Jeremy Diddler on a small 
scale over again. No doubt the uncertainty of the service, and 
the practice of recruiting anybody a surgeon will pass, increase 
the evil; but there must be something wrong inthe system when 
half the men enrolled are engaged in this business of cheating the 

ublic. There are few means, sometimes none, of identifying a 

eserter. The staff officers who enrol him see him but a moment, 
and after they have handed him his ten shillings, he vanishes 
into thick darkness. When ordered to embody the regiment the 
unfortunate adjutant shrieks vainly into the dark after his men. 
It is like Owen Glendower calling tor his spirits. Hotspur sug- 
gested they might not come, and in the case of the Militia they 
do not. Why should they’ Have they ever been inspired with 


the soldierlike feeling ; have they ever been drilled or taught a | 
Not | 


soldier’s duties ; hasany kind of care been taken of them ? 
awhit. They take an oath and are paid ten shillings for taking 
it, and they repeat the profitable transaction as often as possible. 
What a miserable basis for the national defensive force of a great 
country ! 


A third has | 
embodied, the corps mustered 487 men. | 


Timothy, the townsman, is of the | 
Has he not read it in the speeches of the popular | 


An enrolment of the migratory classes effected by the | 


temptation of a bounty—such is the foundation of the National | 


Militia. It is literally building upon sand. 
But how is it to be changed ¢ 
not so easy. We could do it at once by the Militia ballot, and 


Criticism is easy, reconstruction | 


seeing the ease of the thing it is no wonder that venerable states- | 


men like Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord Ellenborough, long 
for the ballot. But the problem is to do it without the ballot, for 
in the present temper of the nation, the ballot, except in a real 
case of emergency, could not be enforced for a week. Without 
the ballot then the work must be done. Thus we must hold fast 
to the voluntary system ; but the voluntary system is impaired by 
the false teachings of those who tell us that a nation should de- 
fend itself, and maintain its position by hiring out the work. In 
this direction then lies one remedy. 
shown to be false by those who have the knowledge and the in- 
fluence, and the old constitutional spirit should be revived by 
those who have the power to revive it, and Englishmen should 
once more be led back to the conviction that the defence of a free 
country rests upon every free man. That is the only sound basis 
for a genuine National Militia. It matters not whether the youth 
of the country learn their duties as its defenders in the Militia or 


The false teaching should be | 


their natural leaders, paida fair remuneration, the soldiers of such 

a force would have few temptations to desert, and would learn 

their duties with more completeness because they would know and 

feel that they were the permanent reserve of the fluctuating guar- 
| dian force of England. But no Militia of this stamp can be raised 
| unless those who consider themselves, and who ought to be, the 

natural leaders of the people really take the lead, and spend them- 
| selves in their country’s service. 

As to the present system it is so bad as to be removed from the 
field of discussion, It is an opprobrium, and should be wiped out 
as soon as possible. In his evidence before the Commission Lord 
Grey stated this opinion in the frankest possible manner ; and in 
the place of the present, he proposed another plan which deserves 
consideration. Ile proposes corps of ‘* Volunteers,” to consist 
mainly of married men, and of persons of fixed habitation, who 
should be under the command of gentlemen of influence, and 
practised with rifles or artillery during times of leisure, chiefly 
| in the summer evenings. No bounty should be given to these 
men, but a fixed allowance at the end of the period of training, 
They should be inspected regularly once a year, and if found to 
have acquired, in their own way, a knowledge of what is wanted, 
they should get an additional premium for that year. On the 
whole the conditions of this service should be very much the 
same as those of the Yeomanry ; and above all they should not be 
bound for a lengthy term of service. ‘‘ 1 would rather have a 
man who was not bound and who came, than a man who was 
bound and who did not come, which is what you have now,” Earl 
Grey quaintly exclaims at the end of his evidence ; and there are 
few, we venture to say, who will disagree with him on this par- 
| ticular point. 

The Commissioners cling, however, to the present system as a 
basis, and suggest what can only be palliatives. To check the 
| great and growing evil of desertion, it is proposed that deserters 

shall be more any punished ; that henceforth the bounty 
| payable to the recruit shall only be given him at the end of his 
| first period of training; that, further, the Militia shall be em- 
bodied regularly every year at a fixed day, and, as far the local 
circumstances of the several districts will permit, simultaneously ; 
and that regiments shall be restricted in the enrolment of Volun- 
teers to the inhabitants of the county to which the corps belong, 
and in counties where there are more than one regiment, to their 
own district, the limits of which are to be determined by the 
Lord Lieutenant. ‘They should be trained for twenty-eight days, 
| and instructed in musketry. Volunteering to the army to be sys- 
| tematic and periodic. As regards the Permanent Staff, it is pro- 

posed that the salaries of all the officers attached to it shall be 
increased, and that especially that of the adjutants, sergeants, 
and drillmasters be raised, irrespective of embodiment, to a uni- 
form rate throughout the year. ‘‘The existing rates,” says the 
report, ‘‘ were granted on the understanding that the officers of 
the staff should be permitted to pursue their trades and other 
avocations when not on military duty ; but we consider that this 
practice of allowing them to engage in civil employment is in- 
jurious to their efliciency, and one which should no longer be per- 
mitted.” The Commissioners finally express their hope that 
under the improved regulations thus broadly sketched, the Militia 
| force will soon be brought to a high state of efficiency, so as to be 
| made—what they silently imply it has never been at present—a 
‘‘valuable auxiliary of her Majesty’s regular forces.” What 
strange things men will hope ! 
| It may be more than doubted whether, if these reeommenda- 
tions, assuming that they are sound, were all carried out, the 
character, efficiency, or numbers of the Militia would be improved. 
They change nothing in the principle on which the force rests, 
They leave in operation nearly all the causes that have produced 
the lamentable failure which we have discussed. They may 
mitigate, they cannot remove the main evils, nor restore the 
Militia to its old constitutional place as a reserve defensive force, 
incidentally, but not principally, the nursery of the Line, and the 
support of such regular army as we have, not the substitute for 
it. We have yet to seek a sound plan for a National Militia ; 
but, in the present state of public feeling, we hardly dare hope to 
find such a plan, even in the result of those mature deliberations 
on the whole question to which Mr. Sidney Herbert is about to 
devote the recess. 


THE WAR IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 

Tur master builders have carried out those measures which they 
projected last week with the view of frustrating the designs of the 
men who initiated the nine hours’ movement. On Monday the 
they locked up their establishments ; thus carrying the war into 
the camp of the workmen, and bringing the question to a direct 
issue. 

It may be useful to reeapitulate the progress of events. The 





| agitators who fomented the nine hours’ movement fixed upon the 


in the Volunteers corps, but, as we believe, they should be taught | 


that into one or the other they should enter. In this view, the 
Militia must be a totally different force from what it is now. It 
should, as the Commissioners suggest, be locally recruited, the 
more locally the better. 
of a county, township, or parish, None of the migratory classes 
should find a place in it. Let them migrate into the Line, where 
the Articles of War and the Mutiny Act would find material 
wherewith to make them put off their migratory habits to a more 
convenient season. Drilled when first enrolled, called out at 


stated intervals, as nearly as possible on the same day, led by | yielded to this dictation. 


firm of Trollope and Co. for their first experiment. Those agita- 
tors are called ‘‘the members of the movement,” and it was from 
this secret inte that orders were transmitted to the Conference 


| of the Building Trades, and by them enjoined upon the workmen 


It should consist of the fixed inhabitants | 


in the employ of Trollope and Co., that they should cease work, 
The intention and animus of the orders—part of a great design— 
are shown by the distinct intimation from the Conference that “ any 
firms [meaning workmen] striking for the above object [ten hours’ 
wages for nine hours’ work] without the sanction of the Conference 
will not be supported.” The men fell into this design, and 
But, as we all know, the master 
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builders were quite unwilling to be eaten up in detail ; they there- 
fore combined and resolved to insist on the signing of a declaration 


on the part of the men, as a condition precedent to their employ- | 


ment, that they did ‘ not belong to any society which directly or 
indirectly interferes with the arrangements of any establishment 
or the terms or hours of labour.” This ‘ document” naturally 


roused the passions of the leaders, who saw that their deep-laid | 


designs would be frustrated by its adoption, and of the men, upon 
whom they imposed by theirclevermanagementand half-witted dce- 


trines. As the men would not sign the document, and as the masters | 


determined to execute their policy, what was a “ strike” at the 
establishment of Trollope and Co., was converted into a general 
“lock out” by the resolution of the masters, Some have said, 
therefore, that the men have not struck, which is strictly speaking 
true, but that the masters have cruelly deprived them of the 
means of gaining a livelihood, which is strictly speaking false. 
The attempted dictation of the men naturally led to what they 
call the dictation of the masters, and the men are locked out, not 
because they have struck work, but because they have struck 
against the principles of free contract. 
men say that the document is intended to destroy their society— 
that is, their benefit society; they boast of its glorious objects, 
“‘ supporting us in sickness and accident,” and providing funerals 
when we die. In the last three years our society alone has expended 
no less than 4967/, in sick allowances, 1450/. in relief of acei- 
dents, and 2222/, in funerals,” and ask triumphantly—‘“ Is there 
any man who would pledge himself to abandon a society of that 
description?’ One says, ‘‘ Where is the employer who, if I were 
killed, would give my wife or nominee 50/., as our society 
would; or who would give me 100/. if I were disabled by ac- 
cident, as our society does? There is no such one; yet we are 
called upon to renounce the whole of that merely to get a bit of 
bread that perishes.” Now, we submit that the document is not 
directed against any society of the kind. Whatever may be its 
demerits, considered as a stroke of policy, that is not among 
them. On thecontrary, the document is directed against that in- 
terference with the rights of labour enforced by a secret society 
which insists that a bricklayer shall never lay down his trowel 
to lift anything requiring both hands; which prescribes an uni- 
form rate of wages for the skilled and unskilled; which insults 
and annoys non-society men; which exercises a strict discipline 
and surveillance over its own members; and which excludes 
from work wherever practicable all those who exercise their free- 
dom and decline to belong to the society. itis obvious that there 
is a vast distinction between a benefit society, or even a combina- 
tion for the purpose of procuring a rise of wages, and a society 
which carries its interference with the rights of employers and 
employed to the lengths which we have described. ‘The objects 
of the benefit society are legitimate and proper, but the other 
objects, to effect which the benefit society is perverted, are ille- 
gitimate and tyrannical, A man may be a slave who signs the 
* document,” but a man must be a slave who consents t% have 
his faculties trammelled by the rules enforced by the society. 
The great object seems to be to bring about equality; and 
equality in the labour market results in the robbery of the com- 
petent for the benefit of the incompetent. 


Perhaps the worst feature in the present conflict is the immo- | 


rality of the whole of this nine hours’ movement. It is based on 
a deception, An open demand for a rise of wages may or may 
not be fair, under the circumstances. We have not the requisite 
knowledge to determine that point. But in this case, although 
the demands of the men practically amount to a demand for in- 


creased pay, not that demand, but another, has been ostentatiously | 


paraded before the public. The leaders of the movement have 
said, not, we want more wages, but we want more time for our- 
selves. Ifthey had said, we do not obtain sufficient wa for 
our labour, but we are willing, instead of haying an inercase in 
the present rat», to take out the difference in time, their demand 
pve at least have been honest, moral, and intelligible. But 
they have not chosen to march on the straight path. Wanting 
an advances of wages, they have put forward a pretended demand 
for time, in order that they might appear before the publie as 
persons anxious to give the working man leisure for self-improve- 
ment, and to compel the masters to employ more lands. It i 
the immorality which lies in this untruthful statement of their 
case which suggests most painful reflections and curtails that 





1s 


sympathy which, whether they act wisely or unwisely, must ever | 


be felt for the mass of men whose capital is their labour. 

It has been said that the presentation of 2 document for signa- 
ture is a novelty in these unfortunate dissensions, but it is not. 
If the workmen look into the annals of their strikes, they will 


find that when they combined against the masters in 1831 they | 


were met by substantially a similar document. Then, as now, 
they refused to sign it; and what was the result? ‘“ The 
masters closed their shops,” says an architect writing to the 
Times, “ engaged country workmen, but, after several weeks’ 


misery, after the trades unions had spent their last shilling, the 
document was eagerly asked for and most gratefully signed. We 


have had no great strike since. It is now the sons of the old 
workmen, thinking themselves wiser than their fathers, who are 
repeating the same folly.” More than one strike has had the 
effect of introducing shoals of foreign workmen, and almost every 
strike promotes that extension of machinery against which the 
workmen so absurdly protest. In fact, at this present moment, 
machine-makers and inventors are chuckling over the prospects 


The mouthpicees of the 


| which these proceedings of the workmen of the building trades 
| have opened to their view. 

| Much has been said in many quarters of the absurd readings of 
| political economy adopted by the workmen and these who lead 
| them, and those readings afford, indeed, a lamentable proof how 
‘little education has done to spread sound views amongst the ma- 
jority of mankind; and we cannot but regret that so many well- 
meaning and honest men should be misled by those ‘ two-clever- 
by-hali” sort of fellows, whom they miseall their friends, but 
who are, in reality, their hardest task-masters, and grossest mis- 


le aders, 








MR. RAREY’S LAST LESSON, 


Mr. Rarey, after a retirement of some wecks’ duration, gave another 
public exhibition on Saturday, of his system of taming savage or unsubdued 
horses. A very large audience assembled to witness the effects of his 
schooling upon a horse which had the infamous reputation of having killed 
| one of his grooms, and of being generally wild, intractable, and therefore 
nseless to his owners. The ‘lively savage,’’ as Mr. Rarey called this 
horse in his advertisements, was a jet black Galloway, a very picture of 
symmetrical beauty. He had no particular vice, but he had a full conscious- 
ness of the possession of unsubdued strength, and the proud bearing of his 
head and the burning lustre of his eyes told his resolution to maintain 
his freedom. He had never been mounted, and it was so dangerous to ap- 
proach him in his stable that, for the purpose of grooming him, his atten- 
dants had to climb over the sides of his stable. On his first entering the ring 
he would not suffer Mr. Rarey to lay a hand upon him, any attempt te 
touch his hind quarters being met by a fierce ery and an instant outiling of 
the deadly hoofs; in less than half-an-hour Mr. Rarey had taught this 
tremendous horse to allow himself to be handled, to be jumped over, to be 
sat upon while lying on the ground, and even to rest his hoofs gently upon 
The savage was conquered and subjected, but without 


Mr. Rarey’s temple. 
injury or distress, as was abundantly manifested by the way he followed at 


his subduer’s heels, like a faithful dog. 
There could not be two reasonable opinions as to the humanity of Mr, 
Rarey’s system, demonstrated so successfully on Saturday afternoon ; but 
of all that is long-lived in the world, prejudice is the most completely en- 
dowed with vitality, and the questions put to Mr. Rarey, and the remarks 
evidence of the obstinate persistency with which 
e to believe that the “ old plan” is not the right 
nm To be made useful, horses must be ** broken ’’— 
that is, beaten, constrained, and their great 
amount of brute strength; believers in the “ old plan” have no belief that 
The results of this view of the matter 
w words by Mr. Rarey—namely, that, 
breeding of the horses, the nature of 
+) ‘ 


that were made, wer 
numbers of people refu 


with regard to horses. 


oO 


strength overcome by a greater 


horses have any moral attribute 
were very completely set forth in a fe 


in this country, where, from the high 
the climate, and of th 


quire the most careful managem« 


hich they are called upon to fulfil, they 
nt and gentleness of usage, they are more 
in any other country on the face of 


streets of London there are, ac- 


? at re 
dutics W ree 


1 


unreasonably and cruelly treated than i 
4) 
i 


the globe. Nota day passes, but in the 

cording to Mr. Rarey’s computation, at least 200,000 wholly unnecessary 
| lashes given to the poor toiling and suffering horses. The consequences of 
lof other cruelties commonly applied to horses, is a vast 


these lashes, and of 


loss of power in the horse, through the lth and condition 


injury to his h 





















which inevilably follows, and a vast loss of money in the replacement of 
| horses worn out long before their time or rendered unfit for service through 
the vice endangered by ill-usage. As a matter ef national economy, the 
engagement of Mr. Rarey as an instructor of our cavalry soldiers in the 
| management of the hors real step of pr 3; but his appointment 
will be of moral advantage, for il will lelp to subdue, in great numbers of 
men, a spirit of savagery that les u too long retain its fondu for 
the “* old plan” in more ways than in the breaking of horses. 
FACT VEi FICTION, 
] roose a yuOCDU the other « t 
upwial ii as 
Longbow fi I , St fre Iweed ? 
Our contemporary, the 1 , Who reported the woaderful ry, 

be able to inform us. Is there another wonderful gun in exister - 
si that invented by Sir Will 1 Arn ne, and i 1ade of a ue 
qul > 

** See now how plain 2 tale shall put you down.” The plain tale i 
by the best auth nity, Sir William Aru hin if, ho thus writ 
the Times— 

‘** Who made the wonderful shot that brought down a wild goose at six 
miles and seven furlongs? This is a question that meets me every ’ 
and, disagreeable though it be to spoil a marvellous story, I am ob it 
answer—Nobody. 

“ A wild goose certainly was shot by a shell from on my guns ata 


! distance somewhat short of half a mile; and, although half a mile is not t 
be regarded as the limit of safe distance for 
| beund to say that six miles and seven furlongs is a range which as yet has 


only been reached with the long-bow.”’ 


a goose to stand at, yet lam 


THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Lerten Hunt, 


** SHELLEY MEMORIALS.” 


Shelley nota 


No. XV. 
man to be judged by ordinary rules. 
Wales ; of morbid visions ; and of his character for vei acit 
Sorged letters. biography of Shelley not ¢ 
present, 

As I am only an occasional contributor to this journal, and have been hand- 

somely permitted by its authorities to say that I differ with it on one or two 

| points of consequence, political and polemical, I shall not be considered, 


A WORD OR TWO RESPECTING THE 
Question of the altempted assassination in 
Caution against 


he looked fi 


A complete at 
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I trust, taking a liberty beyond the pale of its indulgence, when I ex- 
press a wish, on the strength of my intimacy with Shelley, that I could 
have had some talk respecting him with the gentleman who wrote the 
notice of these “ Memorials,” in last week's before it was 
given to the press. What I should have had to say might possibly have 
altered some of his conclusions, « jectures, respecting my friend. 
I shall be very brief in alluding to what I mean, beca 
ry for me to break a silence with diffi- 





Spectator, 





use I am waiting 


to see, whether it will be neces 


culty maintained, and say all which 1 think and feel respecting a heap of 


the most extraordinary mistakes and misrepresentations made respecting 
Shelley and others in a very different quarter; or whether the very 
extravagance of them, itself now holding its tongue, will not warrant a 
continuance of the charitable treatment which it has met with, for 
reasons cognizable by all the rational part of mankind. 

Shelley was not a man to be judged by ordinary rules of any kind ; 
much less by men qualified only to abide by those rules outwardly ; and 
to see and cherish nothing better in their own innermost natures than 
the grossest selfishness and materialism. He was one of those great and 
rare spirits, who, by a combination of the extremes of intellectual per- 
ceptiveness and nervous sensibility, may be said, instead of being the 
madmen that ordinary judgments would pronounce them, to possess 
reason itself in excess; and by discerning, through their sympathy with 
the needs of all the world, what all the world ought reasonably to be, are 
qualified to give rules to their fellow-creatures, and be the founders of 


new faiths, or improvers on the old. Inasmuch as they are human in 


| against belicf in any letters not c 





the ordinary sense, they may err; but, inasmuch as they carry humanity | 


to its highest and widest extent, they approach divinity ; for, next to the 
great mystery which took, and which takes, so much interest in its crea- 
tures as to have caused them at all, and still to continue them, what can 
be held diviner than the spirit which makes the welfare of those crea- 
tures paramount to every other censideration ? 

As to the question of the attempted assassination in Wales, with what 
reasonableness can such a circumstance be counted incredible, as long as 
such things as fanatical hatreds exist, or the jealousics that we see 
murdering every day, or the commonest inclinations to murder for money? 
Mr. Shelley wasa man likely to be marked for destruction by any one of 
these villainies. Ile was thought at the time to be the enemy of all that 
was held by fanaticism to warrant them: he appears to have been the 
unsuspecting cause of jealousics the most intense and extraordinary as 
long as he lived ; his very memory causes them : and in regard to money, 
his hand being ever open was seen to lavish it; and what so tempting to 
the clown or the midnight drunkard, as his purse? The ‘ halluci- 
nations,” as they are termed, with respect to appearances of things non- 
existing, are known, it is true, to take place in many over-taxed con- 
ditions of the brain or the nerves, though not as ne 


{ . runners of 
nts who see them, know them 


n essary for 
madness.” Grown and intelligent pati 
to be illusions; and remain as reasonable as other men, to all intents and 
purposes. They are only the sights we sce in imagination carried 
further ; projected from the brain on the retina by some process no more 
unaccountable than the imagination itself. Thousands of persons not at 
all lunatic, or likely to become so, often see faces pass in su be- 


t ession 
fore their shut cyes, while going to sleep. ‘They open their eyes, and the 


faces are gone. Were they to continue, and perhaps in some cases they 


do, it would be the “hallucination” in question, They generally dis- 
appear at the beholder’s will. Doubtless he is not so well in health as h 

ought to be. It is one of kind nature’s intimations to him to becom 

better. Perhaps the faces are the nerves of his own face, needing 
repose. Buta solid assassin with a pistol is not apt to be a vision of thi 

kind. 

In answer to similar and other insinuations of Shelley’s want of 
veracity, made apparently in a very spirit of fondness by those who would 
willingly find him as truthless as themselves, I have this to say :—that 
during all the years in which I knew him, I never once observed in his 


Ty 
impressed with the reverse, that any such inconsistency would have struck 
and surprised me. He true, 
doubtful merit les 
encouraging them to deserve a politic step or so in 
more doubtful quarters to compass some object for other 7 
vantage. How far these ¢ xpe diences accorded with th pi inciple of being 
** wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” I leave the reader to d 
mine. But that he was capable of inventing a story for the purpose of 
its being believed, or of misstating any circumstance whatsoever,. or ex- 
aggerating it, or giving it a false colour, never occurred to me as a thing 
possible. 

Look at all the reverential things said of him by his widow, at the 
affection for him inherited by his son, and the zeal for his memory with 
which they, and his writings, have inspired his son’s wife, and add them 
to the impression which those writings have produced on the world. Is 
such a memory again to be made responsible for the mistakes of those 
who are incompetent to do it justice? Lady Shelley’s book, though it 
does not profess to add much to the information respecting him, yet 
doubtless for that honest reason, as well as for what it does add, and for 
what it rescues from misrepresentation, will be read by every admirer of 
the beautiful poet and great-hearted philanthropist. Genuine portions 
of information like these are all that can be expected of his biography 
for a good many years to come, especially after what has been seen of 
documents garbled, and of a whole volume of letters forged. A caution 


conversation the smallest departure from matter of fact. s so much 


somctimes give persons of 


would, it is 
than they rved, in the avowed hope of 


and he would tak 


more credit 
ople’s ad- 


‘ 


ur 





intenaneed by indisputable authority, 
and explaining whence they camo and through whose hands (for spurious 
his di ath, have beer Id in all 
been adled to other warnings it 
It was a mistake on the part of his admirers to suppose that any work 
finally complete respecting him could at present be looked for. From 
the time of my return from Italy up to a year or two back, I, for one, 
} 


( 
4 ) 


directions, and often 
i his behalf. 


ones, ever since 


greedily accepted), has justly 


. > . _— 4 1? mm ° . “s 
have been repeatedly appli from various quarters to write a Life of 


Shelley. But I always said I never could do it, because I could not ex- 


pect to live long enough to survive a number of persons, Whose names it 
would be necessary to bring forward, and to whom, from considerations 
of family and other delicacies, right or wrong, and even from honest dif- 
ferences of opinion with him on points civil and religious, it would be 
unwarrantably distressing to do so. 

Great men of advanced and unworldly natures need the growth of 
time to do them a justice equal to their greatness, It is sufficient mean- 
while (and they think so), if credit for good intentions be given them by 
good hearts. 

[In the notice above referred to by Mr, Leigh Hunt the story of the at- 
tempted assassination in Wales was not ‘counted incredible ;” it was 
regarded as questionable ; hallucinations were spoken of as premonitory 
symptoms of insanity, but not as its ‘ necessary forerunners ;”’ and the 
writer of the notice has not found in it on reperusal a single word in- 
cousistent with his belief in the crystal purity of Shelley’s moral cha- 
racter. ‘he notice did not impute want of veracity to Shelley; but it 
suggested an hypothesis subversive of a charge of wilful falsehood which 
had been more than insinuated against him, Surely Mr, Leigh Hunt is 
of all men the last who would intentionally sanction the cruel doctrine, 
not yet wholly eradicated, that madness is wickedness. Mr. Hunt's 
zeal for the memory of his friend is worthy of the sincerest respect ; the 
more therefore is it to be regretted that A should have allowed so ex- 
cellent a motive to hurry him beyond the bounds of discretion and 
fair dealing. With respect to the imputations which form the gist of 
the first sentence in Mr. Hunt's fifth paragraph, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that Mr, Leigh Hunt deliberately intended to apply them to 

Ture Wairer or tur Novice or THE “ SueLttey Memoriars” 
in last week’s Spectator.] 

Tur Dover Conrracr, The Committee on Packet and Telegraphic 
Contracts has adopted the following brief and telling report on the Doyer 
contract. 

** 1. The attention of your committee, during the short time which has 
clapsed since they were appointed, has been chiefly directed to the postal 
packet service for Dover, 

* 2, A contract, dated Ist of April, 1854, to continue until Ist of October, 
1858, was entered into with Messrs, Jenkings and Chuichward (who had 
offered the lowest terms by public tender), for conveying the mails between 
Dover and Calais and Dover and Ostend, 

** 3. An agreement was signed on or about the 20th of June, 1855, sub- 
stituting for the above contract another, extending the term from the Ist 
of October, 1858, until the 20th of June, 1863; this extension, which was 
agreed to by the Admiralty without previous consultation with the ‘Treasury 
or the Post-oflice, does not appear, from the evidence laid before this com- 
mittee, to have been made with due care and consideration for the public 
interest, 

** 4. On the 26th of April, 1859, an agreement was entered into, again 
substituting another coutract, further extending the term until the 26th of 
April, 1870. Your Committee have failed to discover sufficient public 
grounds to justify this extension, which appears to have been conceded by 
the ‘Treasury on the recommendation of the Admiralty, but in opposition 
to the views of the Postmaster-General, and, as appears to the Committee, 
without sufficient inquiry into the grounds upon which the claim for the 
extension of the contract was preferred, 

** 5. It is in evidence belore this Committee that Mr. Churchward, one of 

ractors, on the eve of the last general election, at the time when 
the extension of his contract was under consideration at the Treasury, 
volunteered his support, as an influential elector for Dover, to the Honour- 
able Captain Carnegie, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, if he should 
become a candidate tor that borough, on the expectation that his contract 
was to be extended, and expressed his intention, if required, to vote for two 
Government candidates for Dover; though the Committee think it rizht to 
add that the renewal of the contract had been recommended by the Ad- 
miralty to the ‘Treasury at least six weeks before the date of the conver- 
sation referred to, and that it appears to your Committee that the officers 
ion rested, that neither the Admiralty 
nor the were influcneed in granting the renewal of the contract by 
any corrupt or poli l motive. Your Committee consider that the conduct 
of Mr. Murray, the private secretary of the First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
open to grave censure ; but th y have not suflicient evidence to show that 
any member of the Government was cognizant of the conversation between 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Churchward, and Captain Carnegie. 

* 6, While most anxious for the fultilment of all engagements entered into 
in good faith between the Government and individuals, the Committee sub- 
mit for the consideration of the House whether Mr, Churchward, in having 
resorted to corrupt expedients affecting injuriously the character of the 
representation of the people in Parliament, has not rendered it impossible 
for the Llouse of Commons, with due regard to its honour and dignity, to 
vote the sums of money necessary to fulfil the agreement to extend Mr, 
Churchward’s contract from the 20th of June 1863 to the 26th of April 1870, 

“7. Although some evidence has been taken respecting the general ma- 
nagement of the postal packet service, the Committee abstain, in the present 
incomplete state of their inquiry, from offering any opinion on the subject, 
beyond the expression of a desire that the important matters referred for 
their investigation may be again brought under the notice of a Committee 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

Cost or PrintinG Partramentary Paprers,—It appears from a re- 
turn recently issued that the cost of printing reports and papers pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of her Majesty during the session of 
1858, amounted to 29,7317, 8s. 5d. thus distributed :—War Department, 
2983/. 5s. 7¢.; India Board, 2169/. 5s. 3d.; Admiralty, 20/. 130, 4d. ; 
Home Office, 2174/. 11s. 10d. ; Colonial Office, 767/. 0s. 6d.; Treasury, 
3283/7, 2s. lld.; Board of Trade, 60167, 19s. 10¢.; and the Irish Govern- 
ment, 9541/7. ls. 3¢. This sum of 29,7317. 8s. 5d. is exclusive of the 
printing ordered by the two Houses, which is, of course, from its volu- 
minous nature, much more costly than that taken cognizance of in the 
return, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MR. CIHARLFS KEAN.* 





influence of ‘‘ years of uninterrupted private friendship, and pro- 

fessional association of the most intimate nature.” An impartial 
“work is not to be expected under these cireumstances, but it does 

not by any means follow that the bias with which Mr. Cole has 

written is on the whole a false one, or that his book is without 

value as a contribution to the dramatic history of our times. If 

he is too laudatory, the antidote to his excessive praise has been | 
provided beforehand, and perhaps in more than needful measure, 

or Mr. Kean has certainly not been unduly petted by the press. 

Few men who have attained eminence in their profession have 

won their way in the teeth of such bitter and persistent oppo- 

sition; and now that his theatrical career is closed, and hostile 

critics have said their last word against him, it may be desirable 

for the adjustment of the balance that a friend should be heard 

elaborately pleading on the other side. Mr. Cole, in his capacity 

of advocate for Mr. Kean, takes pains to depreciate the hostile 

criticism with which the tragedian was pursued, and to show that 

what was once said of his client—that he was ‘ constantly 

patronized by the Court and higher classes, and constantly sa- | 
tirized by the wits”—is to be received with considerable reduc- 

tion as regards the latter clause. Among the writers of numerous 
letters commendatory of Mr. Kean’s performances which he quotes 
at full length are Lockhart, Merivale (one of the translators of 
the Greek Anthology), Lady Morgan, Lord Meadowbank, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. But perhaps the most 
enviable tribute ever paid to Mr. Kean’s genius was that which 

is recorded in the following extract. 

**On one of the most triumphant repetitions of Macbeth at the Princess's 
Mr. C. Kean received a compliment equally unexpected and agreeable. 
Mademoiselle Rachel happened to be present in a private box. He knew 
that she formed one of the audience, and — his best in consequence. 
When the play ended, she came round to his dressing-room for personal in- 
troduction. Her praises were poured forth with all the ardour of appre- 
ciating genius, and wound up with this enthusiastic ebullition, ‘ Permettez 
que je vous embrasse.’ Such a request demanded instant compliance, and 
the fraternal salute was most cordially exchanged between the two great 
artists. The incident recalls a similar one that happened when Garrick 
visited Paris. In a private party at the house of Mademoiselle Clairon, the 
Rachel of her day, he was asked to gratify the company by a specimen of 
his powers. He rose at once, and gave the dagger soliloquy from * Macbeth,’ 
without preparation or arrangement. The spectators were electrified, and 
Clairon, although unacquainted with the English language, was so excited 
by the expressive action and features, that she caught Garrick in her arms, 
and kissed him. Mrs. Garrick, who was present, and frequently related the 
story, invariably added, ‘All were surprised, but David and I were de- 
lighted.’ ”’ 

Even crities are not exempt from human infirmity, and there- 
fore it may sometimes happen that the theatrical notices of a 
newspaper are tinctured by the personal antipathies or pre- 
dilections of the writers; but the very conditions on which 
the press exists afford a sufficient guarantee against systematic 
injustice to artists. It is Mr. Cole’s cue, however, to make the 
most of exceptional offences against the general rule of journalistic 
criticism ; but the exceptions he quotes confirm the rule, For in- 
stance, he adduces eight cases occurring within a space of eight 
times as many years, in which newspapers published detailed 
criticisms, favourable or unfavourable, of performances that never 
took place. Stephen Kemble during his management of the 
theatre at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Jackson, an Edinburgh 
manager, brought actions for libel against newspapers which as- 
sailed them in this haphazard way, and recovered heavy damages. 
An action on similar grounds against a London weekly newspaper 
in 1805 was compromised for a payment of 50/. to the theatrical 
fund. During the summer of 1857 there appeared in a morning 
paper a glowing description of the first performance of Madame 
Sosio and Mario at the Lyceum, in La Traviata—a_ piece 
which had been announced, but unexpectedly withdrawn. On the 
next day an editorial apology announced the summary discharge 
of the inventive reporter. The same sort of thing happened in 
1851 when Bouffé was last in London. His acting on a certain | 
night when sudden illness prevented him from acting at all, was 
extolled in a manner which the reporter imagined to be perfectly 
safe; and not many months since, a daily paper animadverted 
most harshly on the singing of an eminent tenor in Haydn’s 
**Creation” at Exeter Hall. He had been announced, but was 

absent from severe indisposition. 

No good actor was ever put down by unfair criticism, nor would 
it be for the interest of the stage to put down fair criticism, if 
the thing were possible. At all events, it is too late in the day to 
go back to the practice of David Garrick, in times when news- 
papers were few in number, and used to subsidise the theatres, 
instead of receiving payment from them for their advertisements. 
Henry Woodfall, publisher of the Public Advertiser, in which 
Garrick was a shareholder, has recorded in his ledger that “ the | 
papers paid 200/. a year to each theatre for the accounts of new 
plays, and would reward the messenger with a shilling or half-a- 
crown who brought them the first copy of a playbill.” 

“ Mrs, Garrick frequently visited at [Edmund] Kean’s house, in Clarges | 
Street ; and one day, making a morning call, she found the tragedian in the 
drawing-room in a state of unusual excitement. He received his guest rather 
abruptly and retired. The old lady's eyes followed him with some astonish- 

* The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A. Including a summary 
of the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a detailed account of the Manage- 
ment of the Princess’s Theatre. By John William Cole. In two volumes, Pub- 


lished by Bentley, | 
i 





| 


Tue biographer of Mr. Charles Kean writes avowedly under the | ¢*" «fford to be abused.’ ‘Yes,’ observed Mrs. Kean; ‘but he says the 


article is so well written: but for that, he wouldn’t care for the abuse.’ 
| Then, my dear Mrs. Kean, he should do as David did, and he would be 
spared this annoyance.” ‘ What’s that?’ exclaimed the anxious wife, with 
intense eagerness. ‘ Write the articles himself: David always did so,’ ”’ 


also of his “ theatrical times,” and has given a pretty wide mean- 
ing to this phrase, he has been enabled to weave into his plan a 
good deal of curious and suggestive stage gossip and tradition, 
Some of Kemble’s erotchets were absurd enough, and he was so 
dogmatie that he refused to abandon them on evidence. In 


tuted by Christiern I. in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and a modern star on his cloak, like that belonging to an Eng- 
lish order of knighthood. Besides the anachronism he thus com- 
mitted, he overlooked the obvious fact that if it were proper for 
Ifamlet to wear these appendages, 4 fortiori the King ought to be 
decorated in the same fashion. In JZotspur Kemble wore the 
Garter, and persisted in doing so though it was proved to him 
that Hotspur was not a knight of the order. Elliston, who had 
followed Kemble’s example, ceased to do so when the error was 
made known to him. 


Londoners, fell upon them without enkindling a flash, or exciting an ex- 


| clamation. Eyes looked dull, and hands were quiet. The great actress ok 
was in despair, and had scarcely courage to goon. One burst more, with tir 


concentrated energy, and she paused for the result. Still a moment of ye 


silence, when a dictatorial voice from the pit exclaimed, ‘That's no bad.’ an 
This settled the question, and roused the whole house to applause, which a 
fell ‘ fast and furious ’ from that moment to the end of the play.” of 


loud clamour arose for relief, or more accommodation. After becoming D 
diplomatic delay, the tardy manager appeared, and addressed them with the 


ment, and turning to Mrs. Kean she said, in her broken English, ‘ What is 
the matter with your husband? he seems disturbed.’ ‘ Oh,’ replied Mrs, 
Kean, ‘you mustn’t mind him; he has just read a spiteful notice of his 
Othello in one of the newspapers, which has terribly vexed him.’ ‘ But 
why should he mind that?’ said Mrs. Garrick ; ‘he is above the papers, and 


As Mr. Cole professes to write not only of Charles Kean, but 


Hamiet he wore the badge of the Order of the Elephant, insti- 


** We believe Charles Kean was the first actor of Hamlet of any note who | 
gave up the old traditionary custom of having a stocking ‘ down-gyved to : 
the ankle,’ during that part of the play when he assumes a disordered in- ; 
tellect—a piece of literal rendering sufficiently vulgar, and certainly ‘ more 1 
honoured in the breach than the observance.’ Garrick, though a professed ; 
reformer, indulged freely in these stage trickeries. It is recorded 
that in the closet scene with the Queen, he had a mechanical con- ; 
trivance by which his chair fell, as if of itself, when he started upon i 
the sudden entrance of the Ghost. Henderson, his immediate successor 1 
in the part, rejected this practice, and his doing so was called, by } 
the critics of the day, a daring innovation. Garrick, with all his brilliant ; 
genius, was a very methodical actor; when he had once settled in what is 
technically called ‘business’ of a part, he never altered it. In the play- 
scene, when he satisfies himself that he has detected the guiit of the King, ] 
he wound up his burst of exultation at the close by three flourishes of his { 
pocket-handkerchief over his head, as he paced the stage backwards and { 
forwards. It was once remarked, as an extraordinary deviation, that he , 
added a fourth flourish. 

** Alison . . . in one of his volumes mentions that Garrick so studiously ’ 
copied nature, that he acted Aing Lear on crutches, but threw them away i 
to give more complete effect to the great scene. Where on earth did the 1 
ingenious essayist and historian find his authority for this extravagance ?”’ ri 

Doubtless he found it where he found a thousand other absur- r 
dities, such as that Lessing, the creator of the national German 1 
drama, wrote plays in servile imitation of the French school ; ‘ 
that Victor Hugo is a most voluminous writer of novels; that the f 
Empress Catherine II. was the mother of the late Grand Duke 1 
Constantine ; that the Volga empties itself into the Black Sea, ] 
&e, &e. One of the queerest theatrical crotchets was that of I 
Montague Talbot, a great favourite of the Dublin audiences, who I 
played the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet” with tin eyes fastened over his , 
own to do away with speculation, ‘‘ and moved with” a sort of 8 
revolving, ambient motion, under the idea that an immaterial, t 
disembodied spirit should not stand as if fixed to the earth, but t 
float ctherially. ‘‘ More than one J/amlet has been sadly discon- s 
certed by this strange demeanour of his father’s spirit.” € 

**Kemble, when playing Hamlet, always instructed Guildenstern to g 
attempt to exit before him in one of the scenes; this breach of etiquette he : 
checked by a severe look, and then walked off with dignity. He did some- 8 
thing of the same kind with Campeius, in the second act of IZenry the t 
Eighth ;’ and both these arrangements of what is called ‘ stage-business,’ Vv 
were greatly lauded as profound readings of the author. They might have h 
stood for such had there been one syllable in the text to warrant them, but u 
as no such interpretations are there to be found, they must be looked upon 0 
as stage trickery, below the practice of a great actor. In Leon he made no r 
seruple of kicking Cacafogo, but Cacafogo was not allowed to give the ori- ¢ 
ginal provocation, which utterly destroys the gist of the retort. If he had c 
played Stukely, he might equally have objected to being struck by Lewson, 8 
When Mrs. Siddons assumed the part of the termagant Lady Loverule, for ws 
a benefit freak, she left out the strapping as the cobbler’s wife. If perform- t] 
ers of the first class descend, for their own advantage, to what conventional 
crities eall inferior réles, assuredly they ought to discharge them in their P 
‘severe integrity,’ or let them alone altogether.” 

When Mr. Cole condemned that piece of stage business in 8% 
Henry VIII. as “stage trickery, below the practice of a great tl 
actor,” he forgot, no doubt, that the very thing he condemned u 
was done by Mr, Charles Kean, and that he was praised for it by 
the critic in the Zimes, The latter is quoted, at second hand in- 
deed, in Mr. Cole’s appendix, p. 391, as saying, ‘‘ The look that al 
he [Charles Kean as Wolsey] darts at Campeggio, when the latter 80 
would walk before him, has a sort of ‘Who the d— are you?’ . 
about it that is inimitably consequential.” M 

‘The residents of the Northern Metropolis, or modern Athenians, as they - 
delight to be called, have ever been slow and cold when sitting in critical he 
judgment on new candidates for their favour ; but they are warm and steady Wi 
when once that judgment is pronounced. On Mrs. Siddons’s first ap- in 
pearance, the crowded pit sat in solemn silence throughout four-fifths of 5 
Isabella. Point after point, which had electrified the more susceptible i 








The following anecdotes of the Dublin gallery are ‘no bad.” til 
“On an oceasion when the gods were overcrowded on a benefit night, a 
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ysual formula, ‘ What is your pleasure?’ ‘None at all!’ roared out a 
dozen at once; ‘ but a d—d sight of pain, for we're all smothering here.’ 


“A new piece by Power had not made a very successful impression ; | 


however, as usual, he was vociferously called for at the close, and an- 
nounced it for repetition with the customary plaudits. i 
an anxious admirer in the gallery called out, in a confidential tone, * Ty- 
rone, a word in private—don’t take that for your benefit.’ ” 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. * 

Ir we of the present age are casting off the trappings of the past 
more rapidly than ever was done before, we are not less remark- 
able for the care we bestow on preserving or reviving the memory 
of that which we have left behind us. If we are approximating 
not less willingly than inevitably to a uniformity abhorred by 
artists and dreaded by Mr. James Stuart Mill, we yet look back 
with fond regard on every vanished feature of times less smooth 
and conventional than our own. 
or less an antiquarian, but among Scotchmen especially this 
feeling prevails most intensely, and it is among them also that 
the last fifty years have effected the most marked changes, and 
extinguished the greatest amount of national and individual 
peculiarities. Such are the circumstances to which the world 
is indebted for the Dean of Edinburgh’s excellent little 
volume of ‘“‘ Reminiscences.” It had reached a third edition 
before we were aware of its existence, and it will probably 
be as new, and as welcome, to most readers south of the Tweed 
as it is to ourselves. The author disclaims all intention of 
touching upon changes effected in literature or philosophy, in 
laws, commerce, manufactures, or in the deeper phases of Ncot- 
tish national character; the changes and transitions which he 
treats of lie rather on the surface of social life, and are such as 
were likely to pass without a record of their progress or of the 
state in which things had been before them. Dean Ramsay is a 
Scotchman to the backbone, proud by nature of his Scotch na- 
tionality, and strengthened in that pride by the fact that “he 


As he was retiring, | 


| trune. 


Every mau is now at heart more 


never in his life knew an English or Irish family with Scottish | 


relations, where the members did not refer with much com- 
placency to such national connection.” 
manners, Scottish phraseology, and Scottish humour is as preciou 

to him as the faking inscriptions on the grave-stones of the 
Covenanters were in the eyes of Old Mortality. It is a sore grief 
to him that he is constantly hearing of the death of some person 
who, it is said, was possessed of a rich store of original Scottish 
anecdotes, which have not been recorded; and partly to repair 
this loss so far as his own resources extend, and partly to incite 
others to save so much of the past as yet survives In the memory 
of the present generation, he has written the book before us. 
With all his fondness for the past, the Dean is no querulous 
“ Jaudator temporis acti.” In his first chapter, ‘‘ On religious 
feelings and religious observances,” he speaks with warm appro- 
bation of some changes wrought among his countrymen within 
his own recollection. To be a good drinker is no longer deemed 
requisite to the maintenance of a manly character, nor is swearing 
now considered an essential embellishment of genteel discourse. 
The Dean notices ‘‘a gradual softening and relaxation of the 
stern rigours of the Calvinistic school of th ology .” and says that 
the upper classes, the men especially, are belter churchgoers than 
they were in the times of which Monkbarns was a type, or when 
Solus Smith lived in Edinburgh. Monkbarns was with difti- 
culty ‘‘ hounded out” to hear the sermons of good Mr. Blatter- 
gowl, and Sydney Smith, sceing how almost exclusively congre- 
gations were made up of ladies, preached in Edinburgh from the 
text, ‘* Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord”; and 
with that touch of the facetious which marked everything he did, 
he laid the emphasis on the word “ men.” But though the 
upper classes have become more exact in the outward observances 
of religion, the poorer inhabitants of crowded cities, wynds, and 
closes, are still with great difliculty to be induced to enter a 
church. <A lady asked a poor woman living in the West Port if 
she ever went to the church in the neighbourhood—Dr, Chalmers’s 
—‘* Ou ay,” she replied; ‘‘ there’s a man ca’d Chalmers preaches 
there, and I whiles gang in and hear him, just to encourage him, 
puir body.” 

Anecdotes, original or selected, form the bulk of Dean Ram- 
say’s book, and we cannot better complete our report of its contents 
than by subjoining some of its choice illustrations of manners and 
usages which are fast becoming obsolete. 

SERWANTS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The charge these old domestics used to take of the interests of the family, 
and the cool way in which they took upon them to protect those interests, 
sometimes led to very provoking, and sometimes to very ludicrous exhi- 
bitions of importance. A friend told me of a dinner scene illustrative of 
this sort of interference which had happened at Airth in the last generation. 
Mrs. Murray of Abercairney had been amongst the guests, and at dinner 
one of the family noticed that she was looking for the proper spoon to help 
herself with salt. The old servant, Thomas, was appealed to, that the 
want might be supplied. He did not notice the pe. It was repeated 
in a more peremptory manner, ** Thomas, Mrs. Murray has not a salt 
spoon,” to which he replied most emphatically, ‘* Last time Mrs. Murray 

ined here, we /ost a salt spoon.” 

I have heard of an old Forfarshire lady who, knowing the habits of her 
old and spoilt servant, when she wished a note to be taken without loss of 
time, held it open and read it over to him, saying, ‘‘ There noo, Andrew, 
ye ken a’ that’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but just send it aff.’ Of 
another servant when sorely tried by an unaccustomed bustle and hurry, 
a very amusing anecdote has been recorded. His mistress, a woman 
of high 
time, was called upon to entertain a large party at dinner. 

* Reminiscences of Scottish Lifeand Character, By E, B, Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Dean of Edinburgh. Third edition, much enlarged, 


| ; 
money ! 


Every relie of old Scottish | 


sulted with Nichol, her faithful servant, and all the arrangements were 
made for the great event. As the company were arriving, the lady saw 
Nichol running about in great agitation, and in his shirt sleeves. She re- 
monstrated, and said that as the guests were coming in he must put on his 
coat. ‘Indeed, my lady,” was his excited reply, ‘‘indeed, there’s sae 
muckle rinning here and rinning there, that I’m just distrackit. I hae cast’n 
my coat and waistcoat, and faith I dinna ken how lang I can thole [bear] 
my breeks.”’ 

there was a waggish old man-cook at Duntrune for sixty years, and 
during three generations of its owners. In 1795, when his master was 
skulking, John found it necessary to take another service, and hired him- 
self to Mr. Wedderburn of Pearsie; but he wearied to get back to Dun- 
One day the Laird of Pearsie observed him putting a spit through a 
peat (it may have been for the purpose of cleaning it), be that as it may, 
the Laird inquired the reason for so doing, and John replied, ‘ Indeed, sir, 
1 um just going to roast a peat, for fear 1 forget my trade.” At the end of 
two years he returned to Duntrune, where he continued to exercise his call- 
ing till near the close of life. 

SENSELESSLY CEEVIL, 

A case has been reported of a country girl who thought it possible 
there might be an excess in such scrupulous regard to appearances. On her 
murriage-day the youth to whom she was about to be united said to her in 
a triumphant tone, ** Weel, Jenny, haven’t I been unco ceevil,’’ alluding to 
the fact that during their whole courtship he had never even given her a 
i Her quict reply was, ‘* Ou, aye, man, senselessly ceevil.”’ 

MRS, HELEN CARNEGY OF CRAIGO, 

Mrs. Helen Carnegy of Craigo was a thorough specimen of this class of 
old Scottish ladies. She lived in Montrose, and died in 1818, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-one. She was a Jacobite, and very aristocratic in her 
feelings, but on social terms with many burghers of Montrose, or Munross, 
as it was called. She preserved a nice distinction of addresses, suited to 
different individuals in the town, according as she placed them in the scale 
of her consideration. She liked a party at quadrille, and sent out her ser- 
vant every morning to invite the ladies required to make up the game, and 
her directions were graduated thus—** Nelly, you'll gang to Lady Carnegy’s, 
and mak my compliments, and ask the honour of her ladyship’s company, 
and that of the Miss Carnegies, to tea this evening; and if they canna come, 
ging to the Miss Mudies, and ask the pleasure of their company ; and if they 
canna come, you may ging to Miss Hunter, and ask the favour of her com- 
pany; and if she canna come, ging to Lucky Spark and bid her come.” 

She hated paying taxes, and always pretended to misunderstand their 
nature, One day receiving notice of such payment signed by the provost 
(Thom), she broke out: ** I dinna understand thae taxes; but I just think 
when Mrs, Thom wants a new gown, the provost sends me a tax paper !"’ 

MEG MATTHEW. 

lived in Arbroath a very remarkable old woman named Meg Mat- 
thew, a generous, noble, and disinterested character, and her conduct to the 
fricndless and the orphans should be recorded. She had been a servant to 
Mr. Cruickshank, the minister of Kinnel, The minister and his wife both 
died during her service, and left three children totally unprovided. Upon 
which Meg engaged an attic room in the Market-gate of Arbroath, and car- 
ried the two boys and the little girl with her, where she span to maintain 
them, aud she begged from those whom she thought pet afford it, their 
schooling and clothing. She did not ask like a mendicant, but said she 
must have such and such things for her bairns; and when the boys were to 
be titted out, she would call at various places, and tell the lady of the house 
that she must have linen, and that the young ladies must set to work and 
make so many shirts for Jamie or Willy. 

procured for the boys; one went to the West Indies, the 
married and had a family, whom he left in 


kiss, 


Situations wer 
other to Montreal, 

od circumstances. 

In the course of years the other returned with a competency, and died in 
Arbroath. 

Meg herself accompanied the boys to London to witness their departure, 
saw the king (George I11.), whom she described as being ** just lik« 


where he 


and she 
my ither husbandman wi’ a stand o’ blue claes. 

Betsy Cruickshank obtained a ladies-maid’s place in Hopetoun House, 
where she remained till her marriage with Mr. Haldane, a stocking manu- 
He left her a widow in comfort, and she was much 
Meg was the theme of many con- 


Her 


facturer in Haddington. 
respected, and died in a good old age. 
tween the young ladies of Hopetoun and their attendant, 
name and fame were even well known among the servants. 

One day ah iid ran into the room calling out, ** Miss Cruikshank, if 
your Meg be in the body, she is now coming up the road,” 

It was Meg herself, arrived on foot from Arbroath; and rapturously she 
was weleomed by the whole family. She would remain only a short time, 
declining all favours for herself; and when they offered to show her through 
the house, she replied, ‘* Na, na, I'm no gaen to big the marrow of it.” 

She returned home to her spinning-wheel in her solitary little room, 
and from her homely wrinkled face and rather unsocial manner, she was 
looked upon by coarse-minded people in the light of a witch, or one that 
was in compact with the Devil. Her dress was a short gown over a woollen 
petticoat, a striped wincey apron, and a close white mutch with a black hood 
She span a coarse yarn from the waist with both hands, I re- 


versations b 


over it. 


| member her in her last illness, her death, and seeing her laid in her coffin; 


ind now, looking through the long vista of the present century, and far 
down into the past, I venerate the singularly beautiful character of that 
dear old woman and noble Scottish heart. 

HOW TO MAKE MONDAY LUCKY, 

There lived in Gayficld Square two charming old maiden ladies—Mrs, 
Mary Smith and Miss Peggy Fytle. They had a pet superstition, for which 
they paid, between them, threepence a week to a street-porter, that he 
might be the first to tell them it was Monday, deeming it unlucky to hear 
the day first mentioned by a woman. They laid each three-halfpence on the 
hall-table on Sunday night, and early next morning the man ealled to wish 
them a happy Monday, and pick up his reward. Once when Miss Fyffe was 
confined to bed, her attendant inquired what she would like for dinner, for 
it was Monday, and there would be no fish to be got. ‘* Wae worth you,” 
Miss Fyffe exclaimed, ‘‘do ye no ken that I pay a man to tell me it is Mon- 
day?” When Miss Fyffe died, Mrs. Smith refused to pay any more than 
her weekly dole of three-halfpence. Miss Douglas, of Brigton, being 
present, the maid whispered, ‘* Never mind, I'll just pay it out of the house- 
’* When Miss Douglas returned home, she related this strange su- 
perstition to a party of friends, who enjoyed it asa joke ; but her sister, Mrs. 
Hunter, looked rather serious, saying, ‘* Well, I am_not the least super- 
stitious, but I do not like to be told by a woman it is Monday !” 

A REPROOP, - 

Mr. Miller of Ballumbie had occasion to find fault with one of his la- 
bourers who had been improvident and known better days. He was digging 


| a drain, and he told him if he did not make better work he should turn him 


1 rank, who had been living in much quiet and retirement for some | 
She con- | 


off. The man was very angry, and throwing down his spade, called out in a 
tone of resentment. ‘ Ye are ower pridefu’, Davie Miller; since I mind ye 
i’ the warld when ye had neither cow nor ewe.” ‘* Very well,” replied Mr. 
Miller, mildly, ‘I remember you when you had both,” 
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LORD POLKEMMET’S INTERLOCUTORS, 

The expressions he used to describe his own judicial preparations for the 
bench were very characteristic. ‘Ye see I tirst read a’ the pleadin’s, and 
then, after lettin’ them wamble in my wame wi’ the toddy twa or three 
days, I gie my ain interlocutor.” 

TWO INDIAN CAMPAIGNERS.* 

Tue hardships of the Crimean campaign having failed to damp 
the martial ardour of Mrs. Duberly, she accompanied her husband 
and his regiment to India in October 1857, in quest of fresh mili- 
tary experiences. The 8th Hussars, to which Captain Duberly was 
attached, formed part of the cavalry brigade which operated during 
the campaign of 1858 in Rajpootana and Central India. From 
the Ist of February, when it landed at Mandavee in Cutch, to the 
12th of January last, Captain Duberly’s regiment passed only one 
European station, Deesa, and marched in the toilsome pursuit of 
an ever-flying foe, a distance of 2028 miles, more than 1500 of 
which the lady herself accomplished on horseback. Rough work 
this, and more than enough, we suspect, to satisfy most male 
amateurs ; but we doubt that the lady’s love of warlike adventure 
has yet been satiated. She has set her heart on a decoration, and 
ifriding can win it she will ride as interminably as Sir Galahad 
in quest of the Holy Graal. 

1e Crimean mae had been ‘almost in her grasp,” and not 
to have possessed it after all “had been a disappointment the 
keenness and bitterness of which can be suspected only by a few.” 
Probably there is no living potentate for whom the gallant Cap- 
tainess entertains so profound a respect as she does for Scindia, 
for ‘‘ he at least knows how to appreciate and how to reward a 
woman’s fortitude.” He told the lady that if a decoration he had 
designed for our troops were sanctioned by the Governor-General 











and Council, he should have great pleasure in conferring upon | 


her ‘‘a distinction so fairly won.” 

When there was hard fighting, Mrs. Duberly’s place was of 
course in the rear, and therefore the accounts she gives of such 
matters are only at second hand. But she was an eye-witness of 
much suffering, partly inevitable and partly the result of de- 
plorable mismanagement. She saw many of our absurdly-clad 
soldiers killed by sun-stroke, and she protests against the wanton 
way in which their lives were sacrificed to appearance. The men 
of the 95th marched for some time in their close-fitting scarlet 
jackets, and the 8th Hussars in even a hotter dress than that 
worn by the infantry; besides which, they rode with sheepskins 
on their saddles! After two months’ wearisome marching, and 
after fifty-six hours of great exertion, when both men and horses 
greatly needed repose and refreshment, the 8th Hussars were 
ordered into action, to cut off the retreat of fugitives from Kotah. 
The town was bombarded, but the rebels escaped without 
hindrance. 

“We heard the next day that while we were watching the town, between 
two and three p.m., the remainder of the mutineers were escaping from the 
opposite gate. They evacuated the town in haste, but without disorder, 
passing quickly over the plain until they reached a few houses known as 
*The Rebels’ Village,’ where they formed for their march, It will natu- 
rally be asked—‘ Where were the 1500 cavalry and artillery at this time, and 


, 


what were they doing towards the destruction of the flying enemy ? he 


| stabbing him in the face with their bayonets as 


Lion that corpse would have been carefully gathered up, and reverently 
buried, instead of being left to be devoured by the pariah dogs and pigs,” 





Lieutenant Majendie’s book is somewhat laborious reading for 
those who have no relish for the slang of the fast school of 
literature. The best parts of the volume relate to the capture of 
Lucknow, in which the author took part. He describes as an eye- 
witness a horrible scene of cruelty which took place at the 
“Yellow Bungalow,” one of the outposts of the city. After the 
enemy had evacuated the upper part of the building, about a 
dozen still kept possession of the lower story, and many of our 
countrymen, among others a young officer of the Sikhs, were 
killed in endeavouring to hunt them out of the dark rooms, where 
the advantages were all on the side of the Sepoys. 

** At last, General Outram, seeing that it was death to any one to attempt 
to enter, and thinking that enough lives had been sacrificed in the attempt, 
ordered some guns to be brought to bear on to the house ; five accordingly 
came into action, and fired about twenty shells, in quick succession, at the 
windows and doorways of the building, and as the smoke of the last round 
cleared away, the Sikhs, who had been held in readiness for the purpose, 
received the signal, and dashing forward entered the house en masse. It 
was most exciting to see them racing up to the place, where, when they 
reached it, there was for a moment a confused scrambling at the doorways, 
then a sharp report or two, then a sort of shout and seuifling, then again 
bang! bang! sharp and distinct, and finally there burst from the building, 
with loud yells, a crowd of Sikhs, bearing among them the sole survivor of 
this garrison, who had made such a gallant defence—for gallant it was, be 
the source when the courage sprang, fanaticism, despair, or whatever you 
may choose to call it. How many the Sikhs had killed inside I do not 
know—not more, I heard, than two or three—but this one, alas for him! 
they had dragged out alive. And now commenced one of the most frightful 
scenes | had ever witnessed. 

‘*‘Infuriated beyond measure by the death of their officer, the Sikhs (as- 
sisted, I regret to say, by some Englishmen) proceeded to take their revenge 
on this one wretched man. Seizing him by the two legs they attempted to 
tear him Failing in this, they dragged him along by the legs, 

they went. I could see the 
poor wretch writhing as the blows fell upon him, and could hear his moans 
as his captors dug the sharp bayonets into his lacerated and trampled body, 
while his blood, trickling down, dyed the white sand over which he was 
being dragged. But the worst was yet to come: while still alive, though 
faint and feeble from his many wounds, he was deliberately placed upon a 
small fire of dry sticks, which had been improvised for the purpose, and 





tn two! 





| there held down, in spite of his dying struggles, which, becoming weaker 


and more feeble every moment, were, from their very faintness and futile 
desperation, cruel to behold. Once during this frightful operation, the 
wretched victim, maddened by pain, managed to break away from his tor- 
mentors, and, already horribly burnt, fled a short distance, but he was im- 
mediately brought back and placed upon the fire, and there held till life was 
extinct. It was his last despairing effort, and very sad tosee; butI 
thought it sadder still that those hoarse, choking cries for mercy should 
have been disregarded as they were ; his shrieks, his agonized convulsions, 
his bitter anguish alike unheeded; that those upturned eyes, searching for 
pity in the swarthy faces which gazed with savage pleasure on the frightful 
scene, should have searched in vain, and that so—with the horrible smell 
of his burning flesh as it cracked and blackened in the flames, rising up 


and poisoning the air—so in this nineteenth century, with its boasted civi- 


cavalry and artillery reached the ford at the appointed time, and had tra- | 


versed half its width, in spite of the difficulties which it presented, when 
some one with keener eyes than the rest discovered what he declared to be a 
gun pointed on the wading force. On nearer and careful examination it 
proved to be a black buffalo grazing. At last, after a good deal of delay, and 
some little disorder, the ford was crossed. I hesitate to deseribe what fol- 
lowed. The cavalry and artillery were immediately halted on the river 
bank, and the men remained standing to their horses or lying under the trees 
until two o’clock, when the enemy, unable to endure the fierce assault of the 
infantry, fled across the plain, carrying with them their arms, ammunition, 
and treasure! Surely on receipt of this intelligence the cavalry must have 
started in hot pursuit. No. Far from it. Zhey remained where they 
halted all that day and all that night ; and the next morning they marched 
into Kotah, and then returned to their original halting-place by the ford !” 

Mrs. Duberly gives us an interesting glimpse of Jacob’s famous 
irregular cavalry. 

“No married man is enlisted into the corps, or permitted to re- 
main in it; and the anxiety of the Sindians to be admitted into it is 
said to be very great. The candidates, if satisfactory in other respects, are 
mounted on horseback, without a saddle, and with a plain watering-bridle. 
They are then taken to a steeple-chase ground, extending over two miles, 
and supplied, artificially and naturally, with every kind of obstacle, and 
told that the first men in will be chosen. Even before I had heard of this 
initiatory process, I used to admire these dashing riders, who sat so easily on 
their horses, and looked so well. During the expedition of our flying 
column there was a ford to be crossed—deep, wide, and difficult; but they 
made no check. Plunging into it, they splashed and scrambled through it 
in ten minutes; while it took our people, with their steadier notions, twice 
that time to cross. They are allowed a certain sum, out of which they pro- 
vide their own horses, or Government perhaps would hardly approve of such 
expeditious movements.” 

Here is a subject for a picture. 

** An instance of antique heroism, uncommon in these civilised days, oc- 
eurred during the assault on Kotah. The rebel chiefs were endeavouring to 
make the most favourable disposition of their forces, and one of them rode with 
considerable difficulty to the top of a fortification, from whence he could 
command a view of all that was going on. As the mutineers began to fly 
and the English pressed into the town, it became evident to him that, be- 
fore he could descend, the enemy would be upon him, and escape would be 
impossible. Choosing death rather than the disgrace of falling alive into 
our hands, he gathered up his reins and plunging his armed heels into his 
horse's sides, rode him at the parapet-wall. The horse rose bravely at his 
last leap, and falling headlong with his rider a depth of 120 feet, both were 
erushed in one mangled mass together. In the days of Saladin and Cecur de 

* Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Central India, during the Sup- 

ression of the Mutiny, 1857—1858. By Mrs. Henry Duberly, Author of “A 

ournal kept during the Russian War.” With Map. ~ y 

Up Among the Pandies; or, a Year's Service in India. By Lieutenant Vivian 

Dering Majendie, Royal Artillery. q 


lization and humanity, a human being should lie roasting and consuming to 
death, while Englishmen and Sikhs, gathered in little knots around, looked 
calmly on: No one will deny, I think, that this man at least adequately 
expiated, by his frightful and cruel death, any crimes of which he may 
have been guilty. 

“ Such was the state of excitement and rage that the Sikhs were in from 
the loss of their officer, that I firmly believe it would have been quite im- 
noasible to prevent this act of torture; and that many did make the attempt 
iue no doubt, but the whole business was done so quickly, and with 
such noise and confusion, that, to me who beheld it from a short distance 
(occupied as I then was on another duty), it seemed almost like a dream, 
till L rode up afterwards and saw the black trunk burned down to a stumpys 
almost unrecognisable cinder.” 

Lieutenant Majendie has had the good fortune to be the chro- 
nicler of a real legend, and a very striking one, of the Iron Bridge 
of Lucknow. 

‘After this bridge had been eaptured on the 16th March, two com- 


| panies of the Twentieth Regiment were left there, partly as a guard and 


partly to stop all looting. ‘They occupied some houses about a dozen yards 
from the extremity of the bridge which touches on the right bank of the 
river ; the neighbourhood had been entirely cleared of the enemy, and, 
with the exception of the corpses, there was nothing bearing a resemblance 
to a Sepoy in the vicinity, the only persons besides our troops, and the 
passers-by, being a very, very old woman, ‘a wrinkled hag with age 
grown double,’ a miserable, decrepit wretch, so feeble that she could with 
difficulty drag herself along. This old lady remained down at the Iron 
Bridge, near the picket there posted, who at first hardly noticed her pre- 
sence, until the morning of the 17th, when the suspicions of the men, 
roused in the first instance by seeing her mysteriously picking up little bits 
of rag and rubbish, and making small heaps of them with no apparent ob- 
ject, were subsequently strengthened by her continually hovermg around 
their fires, as though watching her opportunity to carry some away 
unawares. This led them to wonder and inquire Among themselves as to 
who and what she could be, and so strong was this feeling—fostered 
possibly by her witch-like appearance—that one of the sergeants went to 
the officer in charge of the picket, and reported the case. ‘The officer 
knowing how prone men are to make mountains out of mole-hills, and, 
for want of other occupation, to imagine all sorts of ridiculous and un- 
defined dangers, laughed at the sergeant’s fears, and told him just to keep 
his eye on the woman, and sce that she got possession of no fire, but not 
further to interfere with her; that perhaps she was half crazy, and it was 
improbable that she could do any harm, with more to the same effect. The 
sergeant then returned to his comrades, and nothing more was thought of 
the matter until about ten o’clock the following morning, when the old 
woman was nowhere to be seen ; asearch was instantly ordered to be made 
for her, and at last she was discovered in a house hard by, in a little back 
room or closet, which was full of shot and shell, and a quantity of rubbish 
and dirt. 

“The old hag, when found, was in a stooping posture, bent nearly 
double, with her head almost touching her Rete as though she were 
picking up something, and she was quite dead. Close to her hand lay a 
viece of cotton, like a candle wick, and partially burnt, while, nearly 
fidden by the rubbish, appeared through the floor, close to where the dead 
woman’s hand rested, a bamboo containing a slow match, and on being 
examined it was discovered that this bamboo led down to an enormous mine 
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of barrels of gunpowder piled on one another, and communicating with 
the extremity of the bamboo by means of a train of powder, carefully laid 
and prepared ; and as though to make the affair still more miraculous, the 
slow match in the bamboo had been lighted, and had actuaHy burned about 
half way down, and then gone out! Here then was the explanation of this 
old she-devil’s mysterious conduct; hence her attempts to get hold of some 
fire ; and that, spite of all our precautions, she had succeeded in doing so 
unobserved, was evident, for it would seem that having, somehow or 
another, lighted the piece of cotton wick, which lay half burned on the 
floor, she had with it communicated the spark to the slow match in the 
bamboo, and then, either from excitement, fear, and horror at what she 
had done, or some other such cause, she had fallen down dead, when, by 
the merciful intervention of Providence, her diabolical project had been 
frustrated by the going out of the match. If this had burned down to the 
train of powder, it would, by exploding the mine, have caused the death, 
not only of the old hag herself, (who was probably some crazy fanatic, 
with a certain terrible ‘method in her madness,’) but of the whole of the 
Iron Bridge and the neighbouring houses, with perhaps two or three 
hundred British soldiers. The truth of this anecdote is undoubted, and the 
details, which I took some trouble to get correctly, I heard from an officer 
of the very regiment which was on picket at the time when it oceurred.”’ 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Two important books on the far East have appeared this week. One 
of these, Captain Sherard Osborn’s Cruise ry Javanese Warers 
already known to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine ; the other is Mr. 
Tronson’s narrative of a Voyacr to Japan, Kawrscuarkxa, €ce., in 
H.M.S. Barracouta in the years 1854,°55, and’56. The Barracouta 
being a sloop of light draught and great steam power, she was employed 
upon various expeditions, which afforded her officers peculiar opportuni- 
ties for observation. 

The new volume of Mr. De Quincey’s Srreviations Lrrerary 
PuiLosoruic comprises some of his most memorable essays, among them 
“Lord Carlisle on Pope,” “ Herver,” ‘ Gocthe’s Wilhelm Meister,” 
“ Les sing,” ke. 

Mr. Pycroft’s Twenty Yranrs 1x tur Cuveen is a work of fiction in 
the form of an autobiography; but the author states that the garb of 
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AND 


fiction has been adopted only to spare private feeling, and that the 
sketches in his book are from the life. 
Books, 

Personal Narratire of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Taviary, and 
rartous parts of the Coast of China; in H.M.S,. Barracouta By J. M. 
Tronson, R.N. With Charts and Views 

A Cruise in Japanese Waters. By Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B., R.N. 

Twenty Years in the Church. An Autobiography. By the Rev. James Py- 


croft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Speculations Literary and Philosophic. 

A Gallop to th 
Shaw. 

France and England, socially and politically considered, 
the French of Ch. Menche de Loisne (sous préfet de Boulog 
By Mrs. Phillips Greene. Dedicated by permission to Lady Charles Napier, 

Sketches Srom Dover Castle. 
Read, 

Highland Tours. No.1. Glasgow to Oban. No. 2. Oban to Staffa and Tona, 
No. 3. Oban to Fort William and Banavie. No.4. Banavie to Inverness, 
By William Keddie, Esq. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 

Popular Music of the Olden Time; a collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England. With short In- 
troductions to the different Reigns, and Notices of the Airs from writers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also a short account of the Minstrels. 
By W. Chappell, Esq., F.R.S. The whole of the Airs harmonized by G. A, 
Macfarren In two volumes. 

The Northumbrian Abbots; a Tale of the Seventh Century. 
borton. 

A Manual of British Butt: rflies and Moths. By NI. T. 
** The Entomologist’s Annual.” In two volumes. 

An Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism ; being the Description of a 
Series of Fourteen Compositions from Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculp- 
tured Sarcophagi; with three Appendices, Selected and arranged by William 
Palmer, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and painted by 
Signor Bossi, of Rome. 


3y Thomas De Quincey. 


Antipodes, returning overland through India. By Dr. John 


re sur mer 


And other Poems. 


By R. B. Wer- 


Stainton, Editor of 


American Photographs. By Jane M. E. Turnbull and Marion Turnbull. In 
two volumes. 

Freshfield, By William Johnston, M.A., Author of “ Nightshade.” 

New Eprrions. 

After Dark. Wilkie Collins, Author of ** Basil,” “* Hide and Seek,” “ The 
Dead Secret, ec 

The Parents’ ( 

The Governing Classes of Gre 


Whitty. 


By 





&e. 
abinet af Amusement and Instruction. Part IX. 


at Britain, Political Portraits. By Edward M. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The Scotsman announces that the late Principal Lee has left some 
‘MSS. which will serve to keep his memory alive in the world of letters. 
a‘ His Pastoral Addresses,” says our contemporary—“ models as they 

re of English composition—would searcely have done it; and with the 
xception of the learned ‘ Memorial for the Bible Societies of Scotland’ 
nd his edition of Lady Joceline’s pathetic ‘ Mother’s Legacie to her 
Unborn Child,’ together with some dozen pamphlets, we are not aware 
that the Principal left ought else in type. A series of lectures on the 
History of the Church of Scotland from the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion is now announced as in preparation, and we trust that this book 
will not only exhibit the vast knowledge of the author on Scottish eecle- 
siastical matters, but that it will at the same time supply, what has long 
been wanted, a really impartial account of the rise and progress of the 
present Established Church, avoiding equally the extremes of prelacy 
and Presbyterianism, as shown in the works of Keith and Spottiswoode 
on the one hand, and Wodrow and Cruickshank on the other.” 

Messrs. Triibner and Co. announce for immediate publication a trans- 
lation of Dr. Knapf’s *‘ Narrative of Missionary Residence and Travel 
in Eastern Africa during the years 1837-53." The author wandered, 
mostly on foot, over upwards of nine thousand miles, in regions seldom 
if ever trod by the foot of a white man. 

Under the title of “‘ Under Bow Bells: a City Book for All Readers,” 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons announce a series of stories descriptive of 
trade and commercial life, by Mr. John Hollingshead. Part of these 
tales already appeared in Mr. Dickens’ defunct ‘ Household Words,” to 
which periodical the author was a leading contributor. 

t Messrs. Hachette and Co., Paris, are preparing for publication the 
complete Correspondence of Buffon, edited and annotated by M. Henri 
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Nadault de Buffon, great grandson of the celebrated naturalist. The 
publishers, believing that there are still many letters of Buffon in pri- 
vate hands, in England as well as in France, solicit their com- 
munication, promising to acknowledge them in the forthcoming work. 

A new journal, established for the purpose of advocating the cause of 
Italian independence and of social reforms, is to make its appearance in Paris 
on the 16th of August next, under the title “L’Opinion Nationale.” 
The chief editor of the paper will be M. Gueroult, former editor of La 
Presse, who will be assisted by M. de Sauley, M. Azevedo, M. 
Champfleury, and M. About, 

London likewise is to see the number of its periodical publications in- 
creased by the establishment of a weekly class paper, called “ The Steam 
Ship Chronicle,” intended to record the progress of steam navigation, 
and of scientific and other facts connected therewith. There is some talk 
also of establishing a newspaper on board the “ Great Eastern,” for the 
entertainment not only of its numerous passengers, but as a means of 
communicating instantly all the news she brings at the moment of her 
arrival. 

A Literary and Antiquarian Socicty has lately been established in the 
Isle of Man, entitled “The Manx Socicty for Publication of National 
Documents of the Isle of Man.” The Society intends to make every 
possible search after the most ancient records of the island, and to 
publish a standard edition of all its statute laws under a responsible 
editor. 

Another number of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm's ‘‘ Deutsches Wirter- 
buch,” has just appeared at Leipzig. The part now issued is the second 
number of the third volume, and the gigantic literary undertaking of the 
two celebrated linguists may therefore be expected to be brought soon to 
a conciusion, - 

A rather important statistical work has this week been published at 
Paris. It isentitled “ Le Budget des Cultes en France, depuis le Con- 
cordat jusqu*d nos jours,” and gives a detailed account of all the sums 
expended for public worship from 15801 till 1856. The book is nota 
mere compilation, but full of notes and commentaries. Its author is M, 
Charles Jourdain, a well-known writer and “ chef de division” in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The Postal Administration of France has just issued a new edition of 
a work which has been expected for a long time, viz., the official ‘* Dic- 
tionnaire des Postes.” The last edition of this work, dated 1845, had 

me nearly useless, 

The first complete translation of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels has just 
appeared in Paris, 

M. Ch. Didier, the author of ** Rome souterraine,’”’ has published a new 
work on Italian life, ealled ** Les Amours d'Italie.” The book consists 





| of a series of tales, professedly in the style of Boccaccio. 


7" . | 
Translated from 


By Lieut.-Colonel William | 


A notable little book, called “La Toscane et ses Grands-ducs Autri- 
chiens,”’ has just been published by Dentu, It is said to be from the 
pen of a distinguished statesman. 

Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker announce 4 curious work, the “ Fac- 


| simile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, an Architect of the 


| Thirteenth Century.” 
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It is to be in royal 4to, with seventy-four plates, 
numerous diagrams, and commentaries and descriptions by M. J. Lassus, 
late architect of Notre-Dame, and M. J. Quicherat, Professor of Archw- 
ology at the Ecole de Chartres at Paris. The translator and editor is 
the Reverend Robert Willis, F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy at the University of Cambridge. 
The Salisbury Journal reports the painful fact that the eldest son of 
Hughes, Esq., of the Firs, Wimbledon, was drowned on Saturday 
last, whilst bathing at Sunbury. Mr. Hughes is the well-known author 
of “Tom Brown's School Days,” and ‘The Scouring of the White 
Horse.” This is the second child he has lost by misadventure within a 
short period. 


T 


Che Uheatres. 


The popular melodrama, entitled Flowers of the Forest, has been re- 
vived this week at the Adelphi Theatre, after an interval of seven years. 
Veteran playgoers when they look upon the stage will be apt to think 
more of their absent friends, than of the phenomena immediately before 
them. Madame Celeste is no longer the devoted gipsy Cynthia, Mr. 
Wright no longer seatters about his reckless jokes as Cheap John; there 
is no Mr, O. Smith to look terribly picturesque as Ishmael the Wolf; 
nor a Mrs. Fitzwilliam to represent the warm-hearted Starlight Bess, 
Miss Woolgar, who plays the boy Lemuel, and Mr. Paul Bedford, who 
is the fat gipsy thief, are the only visible survivors of the old stock 
Adelphi company, by whom the piece was originally performed. How- 
ever, the young hands seem zealous in their calling, and we cannot re- 
frain from the belief that a few new dramas of the same stamp as 
Flowers of the Forest, would do more good for the Adelphi Theatre than 
those pieces of the “ petite comédie ” kind that have lately figured in 
the bill. ‘The old Adelphi was, for many years, the most steadily pros- 
perous theatre in London, and surely something of its character might be 
carried into the new theatre with advantage. 

Mr. Webster, as lessee of the house, took his benefit on Saturday, and 
in a drama called One Touch of Nature played a part of marked pecu- 
liarity, with such admirable force and truthfulness, that one could not 
help regretting the rarity of his appearance on his own boards. He re- 
presented a man in the most abject state of poverty, but at the same 
time the father of arising actress, who, having been parted from him at 
an carly age, does not in the least remember him, though he constantly 
watches her progress. The actress, who in a new piece has to assume 
the character of a female in a position similar to her own, offends the au- 
thor, during rchearsal, by the coldness of her manner, when the recogni- 
tion of the lost parent eventually takes place. However, the old man, 
who gets a scanty living as a copier of plays, requests the author to 
allow him to take the father’s part at a private rehearsal, and in this 
position displays so much feeling and works so successfully on his 
daughter’s heart, that she not only delights the dramatist, but really re- 
cognizes her parent. The drama itself is a mere sketch drawn for the 
sake of this one situation, and indeed if it were rendered more sketchy 
still by the omission of extraneous matter, the change would be an im- 


But Mr. Webster’s combination of the real and the assumed 
at the 


provement. ) ¢ 
father in one person at the same moment of time is so novel, and 
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same time so striking, that the piece, if repeated, is likely to take a pro- 
minent position as a “ drama of character.” 

The success of the Corsican Brothers at the Princess’s Theatre has 
been so great, that the revival of the Wife's Secret is postponed to Monday 
next. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Two veteran dramatists, M. Goubaux and M. Adolphe Choquard, have 
recently died. The former is the collaborateur of M. Alexandre Dumas 
in the drama, Richard Darlington, and is still more celebrated as the 
author of Trente ans en la vie d’un Joueur ; the latter will be remem- 
bered as the author of a piece, famous in its day, called Monsieur 
Jovial. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during July 
have been considerably less than during the corresponding month last 
year. ‘Then the figure was 718,911f. 25c.; now it is only 462,673f. 
45c. 


Pusic. 


The Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, closed on Saturday last 
with Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, given for the sixth time. The house was as 
crowded as if it had been the height of the season, and nothing could 
exceed the brilliancy of the performance and the warmth with which it 
was received. There is no doubt that this chef-d’ceuvre will be a promi- 
nent feature in Mr. Gye’s répertoire during next season. But before 
that time it will be produced on the same boards by the ‘“ Pyne and 
Harrison Company,” who, we understand, will occupy this theatre (as 
they did last season), before it is reopened by Mr. Gye. The English 
version will be taken directly from the original piece, as performed at 
the Opéra Comique; the dialogue being simply spoken, without the 
recitatives introduced to adapt the opera to the Italian stage. This will | 
undoubtedly be an advantage; for though these Italian recitatives are 
necessary, yet they area necessary evil, increasing the-length of the 
piece, and impairing the lightness and spirit of the action. The prin- 





cipal characters will be sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr, Santley. 

The Philharmonic Society has contributed twenty-five pounds to the 
fund for the monument to the memory of Handel, erected at his native 
town of Halle, in Saxony. 


Mr. Cipriani Potter has resigned his post of principal pianoforte in- 
structor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

M. Auguste Panseron, the well-known French composer, died last week 
in Paris. He was one of the most popular musicians of the day, and 
highly esteemed in private life. 

Madame Gassier, lately a great favourite with the London public, and | 
now at the Havana, is engaged at the theatre of that city for the ap- 
proaching winter season, on terms equivalent to Five Hundred pounds 
sterling of our money per week, in addition to a free benefit; terms 
hitherto unheard of in this or any other country. 

We have already mentioned the rumour that Mario is, next season, to 
have the management of the Royal Theatre of Madrid. It is confirmed, 
with the addition that the principal members of the company will be, 
Mesdames Grisi, Sarolta, Tritelli, Calderon; and Messieurs Mario, Ron- 
coni, Pavani, Butti, Rovere, and Bouché, This may do for Madrid, but 
it would hardly do for London. 


Fine Arts. 

LORD NORTIWICK’S PICTURES. 

The dispersion of the gallery of the late Lord Northwick by Mr. Phil- 
lips’ hammer is an event in art circles which calls for special attention. 

A lover of art from his earliest youth, Lord Northwick spent a life in 
collecting works of the highest interest: not confining himself to pic- 
tures, he assembled all works of art that had the stamp of excellence and 
merit ; cameos, intaglios, coins, were all acceptable to his comprehensive 
mind, and when one and then another house were not sufficient to con- 
tain his vast accumulations, he purchased Thurlestane House, in Chel- 
tenham, not as a house of plaisance for himself, but as a home and 
resting-place for his beloved works of art. 

It was a general wish and hope that the gallery which has been for so 
many years an object of attraction to every art-loving visitor of Chel- 
tenham would have been made a bequest in some way to the nation. 
His Lordship’s intestacy has disappointed this hope, and his gallery is 
now being dispersed to the four corners of the earth, never again to be 
— together by one hand or under one roof. And the lament often 
elt before recurs on this occasion, that those objects which have cost 
pains and given delight to a refined mind are now passing under the | 
review of those who look at them as mere vehicles of profit. 

A picture sale of this class makes one moralize ; even the auctioncer’s 
hammer with its varying tone draws out some deeper feeling as he knocks 
down with a rap triumphant the picture which has realized a price in 
some degree representative of its merits, perhaps uttered a few words of 
congratulation to the importunate individual who has succeeded in mas- 
tering an uncharitable opposition by giving for one some hundred pounds 
more than its trade value; then there is the rap disdainful, when enough 
has not been given; and the rap indignant, when the buyers are so de- 
— of taste and spirit as not to approach the right value of a lot in their 
idding. 

The taste of Lord Northwick was, as we have remarked, varied; but it 
must not be said that his judgment was uncertain. ‘The gallery at 
Thurlestane is remarkable for its many undoubted and most authentic 
pictures, and as remarkable for the great number of its very doubtful 
works. For the former, dealers British, Continental, American are come 
to 4 pictures which they can but rarely get; for the latter, amateurs, 
novi homines, and men of this class, to get if not high, respectable 
art cheap, and enliven their homes and cheer existence by being the 
owners of pictures which, if not Titian’s are Titianesque, if not from the 
hand and easel of the Caracci, have the grace to look of their school. 

All tastes are in the course of gratification in spite of the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Niewenhuys, Farrers, Chippendales, Myers, and hosts of 
agents like Rhodes, who come armed and laden with commissions to 
fight the battle of the auction, The first day’s results were satisfactory, 











high prices having been obtained, the sum total rising to 3750/. 


The second day the results rose higher still, approaching nearly 42007, 
Lot 122, by Vandervelde, produced 100 guineas, a charming specimen of 
the master. Two portraits by Van Somer of the Earl and Countess of 
Arundel, fell to Mr. Graves for 1057. each. The Locatelli, the best pic- 
ture of this master on this side of the Alps we ever remember to have 
seen, brought 1897. A matchless Weenix became the property of the 
Marquis of Hertford for 350 guineas, an extravagant price for the 
master. A fine Canaletto 4207. The gem of the collection, the incom- 
parable Van Eyck, fell to Mr. Brett for 495 guineas; and large as this 
sum is, there is no doubt that it does not by any means represent its 
true value. For delicacy, harmony, and grace, there are few such pic- 
tures. 

The results of the third day amounted to under 3900/7. The pictures 
were not of the same high class as those of the second day. We must, 
however, except a Cuyp 145 guineas; a Van Huysum, a charming pic- 
ture, 494 guineas; a Berghem, which ought to have realized double 
the amount, only 145 guineas; a Coques the large sum of 300 guineas; 
and an exquisite Platzer 49 guineas. 

On Friday, the 29th July, there was a very crowded room to do 
honour to English art. Manchester, Birmingham, and London, sent 
forth principals and agents, dealers and collectors, to encourage, by pur- 
chase, our British school. 

The sum total of Friday’s sale tells how Englishmen love English art, 
and what they are willing to give for fine pictures when there is no 
question of the genuineness of the masters. Eighty-two pictures realized 
6677/. 13s. 6d. on that day. Sir C. Eastlake’s View of the Erectheum, 
10 guineas; Cooke’s Ruins of a Martello Tower, 81 guineas; Hook's 
Dream of Venice, a picture rich in tone and of singular grace, 345 
guineas; Frost’s Sabrina, a most charming picture, 207 guineas; 
Jutsum’s Trout-stream, 45 guineas; Lauder’s Maiden’s Reverie, 
a work of great merit, 58 guineas; LEastlake’s Peasant Girl of 
Albano and her Blind Mother, 135 guineas; Patrick Nasmyth’s 
View in Leigh Woods, a picture with all the depth and quality of 
Hobbima, most deservedly produced 710 guineas; Ward's Battle of 
Marston Moor, 85 guineas; another example of Nasmyth, 70 guineas ; 
a most sparkling and glowing specimen of the elder Linnell, 375 


| guincas; Lawrence’s fine portrait of Pitt, 140 guineas; Lee's View at 


Redhap, 50 guineas; Sidney Cooper’s Cattle in Canterbury Meadows, 
though so often repeated and seen, yet hailed and greeted with unabated 
pleasure, 125 guineas ; Sir A. Callcott’s Mill-pond, rather a favourable 
example of that distinguished artist, 250 guineas; Cooke's Scheveling 
Sands, 220 guineas; Webster's Dunce punished, a perfect production— 
in tale-telling power, truth, and brilliancy unrivalled, fetched 1005 
guineas; Morton’s portraits of the Duke of Wellington communicating 
his Despatches to Colonel Garwood, 200 guineas; another Cooper, 95 
guineas; Cooke’s Fishing-smack getting olf the Shore at Schevecling, 
180 guineas; and the Mulready, known to every admirer of this highly- 
gifted artist by its title of the Convalescent, 1180 guineas. 

On Tuesday, the 2d of August, Mr. Phillips resumed the sale of the 
earlicr masters collected by the late Lord Northwick, which continued to 
realize quite an ample value. A fine portrait of the Duke of Cumberland 
by Sir J. Reynolds produced 200 guineas; Hogarth’s unengraved picture 
of the Hazard Table, 62 guineas ; a Claude, 116 guineas; an example 
of that rare master, Camphuysen, 510 guineas; a very pretty Prius, 46 
guineas; another Claude, 90 guineas; Titian’s Daughters, 32 guineas; 
Carl Junsen’s portrait of Fictcher the Dramatist, 72 guineas; two 
Vanderveldes severally 180 guineas and 105 guineas; two Van Somers, 
175 guineas and 85 guineas ; a Gaspar Poussin, remarkable for brightness 
and condition, 320 guineas; a Claude, 210 guineas; a Carl Cignuni, 
a very pleasing picture, 34 guineas; an undoubted Cuyp, 431 guineas ; 
a N. Berghem, very fine, 160 guineas; Murillo’s Jacob placing the 
peeled rods before the sheep of Laban, produced the unaccountable sum 
of 1410 guineas; Duvill’s Belisarius, 105 guineas; Backhuysen’s portrait 
of himself, 66 guineas ; another very fine Gaspar Poussin, 260 guineas ; 
Watteau’s Return from the Chase, 98 guineas; a most exquisite painting 
of a boy by Greuze, 135 guineas. Besides some Vernets and others 
of less note, which in some few instances did not realize their value. 

On Wednesday, the 3d, the lovers of early Christian art had an oppor- 
tunity offered them of gratifying their tastes and of purchasing some 
remarkable specimens of sixteenth century art. Guido’s St. Jerome 
from the Sutton Mart collection, produced 350 guineas; St. George, by 
Masucus, 190 guineas; an incomparably fine Raffaelino del Gurbo, the 
Virgin and Child, 92 guineas; the same subject by Pietro Perugino, 350 


| guineas ; Conegliano’s St. Catherine, 800 guineas—rarely is so fine an 


example of this master seen on this side of the Alps; the Virgin and 
Child, by Girolamo da Treviso, 450 guineas—this picture was purchased, 
as was also the very fine but much restored picture by Giulio Romano, 


| of the Birth of Jupiter, 920 guineas, for the nation; the announcement 


of this fact to the company was hailed with loud applause ; a Virgin, by 
Verocchio, produced the large sum of 230 guineas; a Holy Family, 


| by Parmegiano, 100 guineas; and an unquestionable, though not very 


fine specimen of Jan Bellini, 300 guineas. 


THE STUDIES BY RAPHAFL AND MICHAEL ANGELO, 

The Department of Science and Art has arranged an exhibition of 
original drawings and sketches by these two greatest masters of the 
painter’s art. The collection of drawings is composed chiefly of those 
which belonged to Sir T. Lawrence, and have for some years been the 
property of the University of Oxford, where they have been exhibited in 
the Taylor Institution. They are now lent by the University for tem- 
porary exhibition, and for the purpose of being copied in photograph. 
There are also a few very choice studies lent by Mr. J. C. Robinson. 
The scheme of thus endeavouring to make the public familiar with the 
style and study of the greatest artists has been still further aided by 
photographs from various foreign portfolios—from the Frankfort Museum, 
the Florence Gallery, the Wicar collection at Lille, the Archduke 
Charles’ collection at Venice, and Raphael’s own sketch-book preserved at 
Venice. Most interesting and instructive as all these are, there is yet 
another very important educational feature in the South Kensington col- 
lection, and that is the photograph copies from the Cartoons at Hampton 
Court. These are upon a scale never before attempted, and in realizing 
the grandeur and surpassing beauty of Raphael’s immortal work, far 
exceed all the engravings and the copies by Sir James Thornhill. 
Such is the fine effect of these small yet grand cartoons, that the 
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meagre fire-proof room seems like a little temple of art. The 
idea is to reproduce these cartoons and the sketches in various 
sizes, so that students and the public generally will have the 
portunity of purchasing them at Bnew any price. The whole set 
a the cartoons on the largest scale will, when the necessary 
arrangements for sun-printing are completed, cost but a very few 

unds, and on a smaller seale only a few shillings; while some of the 
finest of the finished drawi ings will be supplied for a few pence—such, 
for example, as that representing the battle fought by Constantine 
against Maxentius, a wonderfully fine sketch by Raphael, for the picture 
which was after his death p: 1inted by his renow ned pupil, Giulio Romano. 
This is to cost exactly tenpence. Thus to place these priceless treasures 
of art in the hands of every one who has a taste 
and ameliorating application of science in the cause of art, and one that 
reflects infinite credit upon the South Kensington Direc ‘tors. <As a 














for art is a most useful | 


means of instruction to students, these studics of the great men are ad- | 


mirable monitors. Young artists are apt to fency that genius is every- 
thing, that with such a lever the world may be turned. But a morning 
walk amongst these studies will show them how the greatest genius that 
ever lived worked with a will and determination to be natural and true. 
We sce no disposition to draw out of his own head, fruitful and abun- 
dant as was Raphael’s power; we see here the small study from the 
life of one of his very grandest conceptions of the human figure, the 
“ Ananias”’ in the cartoon. Apparently this figure, which has long been 
one of the wonders of art, has been studied from the model purposely struck 
down while fighting, for he holds in his one hand a short sword and in 
the other a round shield, the hands and arms are thus forced in falling 
yery much into the cramped position seen in the cartoon. This sketch is 
on a piece of paper not more than twelve inches by eight. 

The same spirit of learning from nature we observe in Michael An- 
gelo’s numerous studies of dissected limbs in certain positions of action, 
vones, tendons, muscles, joints, all drawn and understood perfcetly. 
We see how it was that he came to be free from the errors of his con- 
temporary artists; those who, as Leonardo da Vinci said, “ that they 
may appear great designers, make the naked limbs stiff and without 
grace, so that they have more the appearance of a*bag of nuts than the 
human superficies, or rather more like a bundle of radishes than naked 
muscles.” While mentioning Da Vinci thus casually, we might suggest 
that a collection of the sketches by this man of equally cultivated genius, 
might be brought together in London, which would also possess the 
greatest interest for amateurs, and most admirable lessons for students. 
In the Royal collection there is a portfolio of 779 drawings, and a care- 
fully executed lead pencil drawing of ‘‘ The Last Supper.” The Duke of 
Somerset also possesses some of the cartoons for “‘ The Last Supper”; and 
many drawings by Leonardo were in the collection of Sir T. Lawrence, 
which came from the Ambrosian Library at Milan. So that there must 
be in the country ample material for as complete an illustration of Leo- 
nardo as of Michael Angelo 

It is most interesting to notice how in the sketches of Raphael every 
line seems to be guided by his peculiar feeling for graceful and noble 
beauty both of form and expression. Iere are portions of some of his 
most important works, with the outline pricked through just as they 
were used for “ pouncing ” on to the walls or ceilings. 

Here is the completed drawing in litule, for ‘The Entombment,” the 
grand picture which he painted for the church of St. Francis in Perugia, 
and which is now in the Borghese Palace at Rome. Tere are the studies 
for the “‘ Michael and Satan,” and a perfect drawing of the St. Catherine 
for the picture in the National Gallery ; another which is especially in- 
teresting is a very highly finished portrait in chalk of himself. 


The | 


sketches of Michael Angelo abound with the display of his remarkable | 


power of representing force and action in the living body in the most 
imposing and picturesque forms. The complete drawing for his great 
work, “The Last Judgment,” though somewhat obscured by injuries, is one 
of the most remarkable in the collection. There is also a beautiful study 
for one of the reclining figures on the Medici tomb, the little old rickety 
table of his studio on which the model was placed being drawn with as 
much fidelity as the figure. 
study for the figure of St. Paul in the fresco of the 
the Vatican, upon which is scribbled by his own hand a receipt for 
making a varnish, given to him by “ Messer Giorgio Vasari.” Michael 
Angelo and Raphael are often spoken of as rivals, and Lanzi discusses 
the possibility of Raphacl having benefited by studying the cartoons for 
the Sistine chapel; but these sketches show that Raphael’s method of 
study was entirely different from Michael Angelo’s, being much more 
directed to natural appearances than to the actual construction and me- 
chanism of the human form. But there are endless pleasure and sugges- 
tive instructions to be got from these things of beauty, which we are only 
enabled to hint at, though we trust sufliciently to induce every one who 
eares for art to seize the opportunity of secing those sketches by the great 
masters. 


AvousT 9. 





Another curious relic of the great man is a | 
Capella Paolina in | 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Hovivex, Earls Colne, Essex, horse-dealer—Euizaneru | 
Wurrr, Lewisham, schoolmistress—Emanvei. Moss, Regent Street, lamp-dealer } 
Cuartes Tuornxeycrorr ALkEwAs, Staffordshire, ale-dealer—Joun Cores, Radway, | 
Warwickshire, baker—-Joun Bryant, Newport, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant— 
Isaac Gurrman, Sheffield, watch-maker—Joun Whitson Jones, Liverpool, com- 


mission-merchant—Epwarp Baresand Jousx Frevrvs, Manchester, brewers. 





GAZETTE, auGust 12, 
Lincoln, merchant. 


, merchant 


FROM THE LONDON 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Pexney, 
Bankrupts.—Vixceny Anacurinei, Austin Fria 
Netthcham, Lincolnshire, tailor—Joun Freeman, Blackfriars 
Henry Batcuecor, Mark Lane, chemical-manure-manufacturer—Wius 
Birmingham, grocer—Josrru Hoxipes, Bolton, Lancashire, painter. 


PRICES CURKEN'I 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Hrezexian WiNca 
Road, chemist 
1AM Mayes, 


Closing Prices.) 
Thurs. 








Saturd .. Monday. Tresday | Wednes |? 
3 per Cent Consols,. j } } 953 | 95) ) 958 
Ditto for Account ....... j | 95) | 95) a5 
3 per Cents Reduced | | 958 | 95% 953 
New 3 per Cents ..... | 95} 95} 95} 
Long Annuities } —— | ou <a 
Annuities 1835 . ;—— | | om 18 — 
Bank Stock, 9 per Ce — 222 | 2234 
I a Stock, 104 per Cent sibiraacn 221 | 219 oo 
Exchequer Bills, 144. per dic Messer. j 6 | 25 24 23 
Exchequer Ronds, eee eae —— | —— —= | aoe --— _— 
Tudia Bouds 4 per Cent ............. { 3 | b —- as — | 5dis 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Zvening.) 

























Austrian ........0+- veee Sp.Ct. 65 PrOMER cecccccccccccsees 4ip.ct., —— 
Belgian .. he oo Mexican .. t= 204 
Ditto ..... a-) Peruvian ........ Mh 924 
Brazilian.... 5 — | 103) Portuguese 1553 .... > 45) 
Buenos Ayres . 6— | 723 Russian tit — 12} 
Chilian ......... 6 — | 103 Sardinian St — oy 
Danish . a= | —_ Spanish —=— 44} 
| peinbbeieesengpenents: 3 — | —— | Ditto New Deferred 3— | 33 
Dutch (Ex.1 2 | 644 Ditto Passive 9 
DUREO .ccccccccccccecccess 4— | —— | Turkish. ‘ A S34 
PEERER 2 ccccccccccesccces 3— | — | Venezucia - 65 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— ; Banxs— 

Bristoland Exeter. .....sse0+++ 8} Australasian ......c.sseceeeeees 
Caledonian, i British North J j 
Che sterand | Sl iiitahiedenadsene ! 
Eastern Counties EE asideknesanene 

Commercial! of London 


Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


leans 
1|2°2 















































Glasgow and South- We -_ Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 
— — sot eataste 101) > a “F . 
reat South. an es _ ondon and County 
Great Western..........+. | 5m) | London Chrtd. Knk. of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. | 95) | London Joint Stock. 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... BSE | London and We stminst 
London, Brighton ,& South C oast| 1093 National Bank .......... 
London and Blackwall ........ 5 | National Provincial. 
London and North-Western... New South Wales. 
London and South-Western. in| Oriental ....4...++++ 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Linc oln | Provincial of Ireland ‘ | 
Midland . | | South Australia..... ° 
Midland Grea } Union of Australia . 
North British | Union of London... e 
North-E a UMlby .ccccccsccccsvcccecce | 
North Eastern—York ........+. Western Bank of London......,. 
Oxford, Wor. & W clverhampton| | Dex Ks— | 
Scottish Central | East and West India ........... 119} 
Scottish Midland, |—_ | London . oof 704 
South Eastern } 44h St Kathe: rine. ore | 82) 
Eastern of France -_ WERROTED cccccccccccccsocccccs - 102 
et Indian ......esse0e. 994 MisceELLaANrous— 
Geelong and Melbourne. — Australian Agricultural | 284 
Grand Trunk of Canada 34h British American Land. . 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 97} ls 107 
Great Western of Canada ..../ 14h 1g 
Paris and Lyons .......++++. —-- | 104 
Mines— | | 26} 
Australian, ...csecccccecceseees -_ 34 
Brazilian Imperial. . - . 3} 
Ditto St. John del R 10} iE Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 77h 
Cobre Copper : } 42 Royal Mail Steam..........006 51 
Wh yeney BGR cccccescceccesces _ South Australian ... poeceses } 35} 








BANK OF ED 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, « ap 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 10th day of August i359. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
-£11,015,100 





Notes issued cecccceeveseeeeeK31, 119,600 Government Debt........+.. 
Other Securities ee 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bulli¢ ° ++ 16,644,600 
Bilver Bullion......cesccceees - 
£31,119,600 £31,119,600 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 












Proprictors’ Capital.........&IM, 553,000 Government Securities(inclu 
OES -ccccccccccccecee ++ 8,433,612 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,208,572 
Public Deposits* 5,912,113 Other Securities. .........00+ + 18,474,568 
Other Deposits” 4, 2 ° 9,160,545 
687,288 





Seven Daysand other Bills , 








£39 430,973 £39,430,973 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 





BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0., £0 @ @ 
pieahnnns thea imi sedi , | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
Mexican Dollars .....cccccceces 0 5 Of Lead, British Pig . : 2410 0..25 0 0 
Standard........ 05 if Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0090 


Silver in Bars, 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 12. 


















s s s. s. | ’ ‘ &. La 

Wheat,R. 0. 40todt Fine ...... 48to5l Fine...... 64to066 Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Fine ....0. 14i—a6 Foreign, RK. 38— 50) Peas, Hog... 31— 37 | Oats, Feed... 23—25 
eg New. 40—44 Maple .... 36— 39 Fine 25— 26 
Fine ...... o— 0 White .... —— Poland 24—27 
w hite Old 42—46 ceccce Blue ...... 0 Fine .... 27—28 
Fine -. 46—50 Malting .. O0— 0/ Beans, Ticks 742 Potato.... 26—28 
New...... 42—46 | Malt, Ord... 56—63! Harrow... 43—48 Fine ..., 28—30 

WEEKLY AVERAGE. 7 SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Aug, 6 | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat 74. i Wheat .... 45s. 2d, | Rye ....... 35s. 10d, 
Harley “ Barley .... 30 4 Beans + 46 2 
Oats ...c00. 25 1 Oats ...... 25 6 « Peas.......39 4@ 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town ‘made ........0+5 per sack my te 4 Butter—RBest Fresh, 14s. Od. dos. 
Beconds ....cscccccscccccessece Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 5/. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship at _ 33 Bacon, Irish ..........+ per cwt. 56s, — 684, 
Norfolk and Stockton seeneeess — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 4 
American . ° — 37 Derby, pale . 
Canadian Hams, York 


Bread, Eggs, French, i per 





BUTC CHE RS’ MEAT. 


Caries + werd Meap or Carrie at tas 


NewGare ano Leapenmate.* 
sa 









d. ‘ sad a. da. | CATTLA- MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 B8to4 O 4... 4 Otod Ato ri lo Monday. see 
Mutton 3 6—40—4 6 .... 4 2—4 8—5 ©} Beasts., 4,920 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4@ 4 40—4 6—410 Sheep..3),150. * 12,390 
Pork... 3 O0—4 O—4 4 1. 3 C—4 O—€ G6} Calves.. 332 .... 660 
Lamb. 4 4—410—5 2. 5 O0—5 6—610/ Pigs... 400 ..... 120 

° To sink the offal, pe r6 ib. 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 608. to 75s. Down Tege ......+0++ pertb. 194. to 20d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 80 — M0 Half-bred Wethers ......++0++ “w-— VW 
Sussex ditto.....eceeees - 56 — 68 | Leicester Fleeces 7 — 
Farnham ditto ........se-ee8 o-—- oO Combing Skins - 


(Per L oad of 36 Trusses.) 
HITECHAPEL 


HAY AND or RAW. 


Smirnries: CUMBERLAND, 


fos. to 956, 





80s. to 85s.... B05. CO DBS. ceccceeeeee 
60 — 70 o-— 0 ° 70 — 60 
73 = 84 7% — 8 75 — 8 
1 ans os —10 S$ —112 100 — 112 
Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 40 6 — 43 5 =— 50 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIES 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2°. 6d. | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s Od.to 6s. 6d, 
Congou, fine ......se06- 2 —2 5 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 64=— 73 
Pekoe, tlowery .......+- 4 0 —6 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlIb,. 6 5) — 0 9 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 6 — 40 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 55s. Od.| Tallow P x C.,. per ewt os 6 — ° H 
o— » 






Od. to 76s. 0d 


Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond To 
Od. to 26s. 6u.| Rape Oil, 


Rice, Ame. dr.Caroli 

Sugar, Muscovado,a p.. 26s. Bid. 

West LudiaMolasse, +» 138. Od. to 17s. Od 
POTATOES 


E — refined = 6 
Brow 
Linseed Oil. 

Cocoa -nut oil. one 
Palm Of) . 06. cceecccecetee 





ecoeSececcoso 


Kentand Essex Re gents..ton. Os.to 0+. / 

— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton 199 0 —195 
York Re o— 0 Coals, Hetton.......c0008 0 0 =— 0 
Bootch 45 scves-csccccereces 9 = O ! TOCS .secescsseeeese OO mm O 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE,— 
Last Week but One of Mr. Cuantes Kran’s Manage- 
ment.—On Monpvav will be ived (first time these seven 
years) and will be performed during the week, Mr. Lovell’s 
Play of THE WIFE'S SECRE' Sir Walter and Lady 
Amyot, by Mr. d Mrs. C. K . To conclude with A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DRE ‘AM The Last Night of 
the Season, which will conclude Mr. C. Kean’s Management, 
will take place on Monvay 29th instant. 


| AFFAELLE DRAWINGS, belonging 
to the University of Oxford, with PHOTOGRAPHS 
of RAFFAELLE CARTOONS and other Drawings, will be 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum during the 
month of Avavusr. 
HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FREDERIC E. CHURCIL (painter of the Great Fall, 
Niagara), is being exhibited daily by Messrs. DAY and SON, 


Lithographers to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, 
New Bond Street. Admission One Shilling. 


Me Jou ~ BENNETTS NEW 
LECTURES, 


A.S., Me mber of the National 
XCEIVE APPLICA 




















Mr. Jonn Urxnvrr, F.R 
Academy of Paris, is p 
TIONS FOR ENGAGEM 
First, On the CHRONOMETER, its Past, Present, and 
Puture l,a Month among the Watchmas 
Switzerk se On the Watch,” and * Women 
and Watchwork. he Lectures will be profusely illus 
trated by Models, Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and 
Watches. Applications to JOHN BENNETT'S, Watch manu 
fac tory, 65 Ch apside 


{OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


and of SCIENCE APP —— to the ARTs. 















Director. 
SIR RODERICK ee EY tURC HISON, 
M.A., P.RLS., &e. 


D.C.L 





During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on 
the 34 Ocrourn, the ing COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 
CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormans, LL.D., PRIS. & 
METALLURGY. By Jous Peaex, M.D., PRLS. 
NATURAL HISTORY By T. H. Hoxcey, PRS. 
MINERALOGY. | By Waarsoron W. Suyvru, M.A, 
MINING ‘ F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, PRS 
APPLIED MECHANICS. By Rosgexrv Wixtts, M.A., 

F.R.S 
8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Sroxrs, M.A.,FP.R.S. 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING ity 

Mr. Binns. 








Noatone 





The fee for Matricwlated Students (exclusive of the labo 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay 
ments of 20/. 

Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry 
laboratory of the School), under the di tion of Dr. Hor 
MANN, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1W/., ls. 10s., and 2/. each. UOfficers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
mining agents and man rs, may obtain tickets at reduced 
charges 

Certificated schoolr ters, pupil teachers, and others en 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 

TRENHAM RE EKS, Registrar 


S': ~ BARTHOL OMEW’S HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on Ocrosie 
3d, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Hotpey, 
at 7 o'clock, p.m. 















LECTURES. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Burrowsand Dr. Baty. 
SURGERY—Mr. Lawnence. 
DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY—Mr. Sxey and Mr. Horpen 

PHYSIOLOGY ANATOMY—Mr. Sa 

vVory 

CHEMISTRY—Dr. FrRanktann 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF DISSECTIONS—Mr 

per and Mr. Suirn 
SUMMER SESSION, 1°60. Commencing May 1. 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. F. Farrer 

BOTANY—Dr. Kinkes 

FORENSIC MEDIC INE -—Dr. Brack. 

MIISWIFERY, &¢.—Dr. Wesr. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Mr. M‘Warxyir. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Dr. Franxtann, 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 90,000 Patients annually 
The In-Patients are visited daily by the Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre ; on the Surgical Cases, 
by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey. 
The Out-Patients are attended ‘daily by the Assistant Physi- 
cians and Assistant- Surgeons. 

COLLEGIAT ABLISHMENT.—Students can_reside 
within the Hospital Walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, established under the direction of the Treasurer 
and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some of the 
Teachers and other Gentlemen connected with the Hospital 
also receive Students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Winter Session, examination will be held for two Scholar 
ships of the value of 45/. for the year. The Examination for 
Prizes and Certificates of Merit will take place at the end 
ofthe Winter and Summer Sessions. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr 
Holden, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lec 
turers; or at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 

11) ‘ x , TPO) 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tleation Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52 . Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 


QIX rY years of success have "proved 
KO beyond question that ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the 
growth and improving and beautify the Human Hair 

at prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, 
curly, and glossy. For children it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the 
best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; and double 
that size 21s. per Bottle. 

See the words *‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” &c. on the 
wrapper, and “A. Rowland and Sons " in red ink. Sold at 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers 





AND GENERAL 
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PRIZES, & —At the end of the 





and the numerous | 


tT . apy 
MHE RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 

This Society was established in the Year 1304, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Trusses to the necessitous classes. 

The number of paticnts assisted by the Society to Mipsum- 
mer Day Last, Was 48,665. 

Donations and subscriptions are thankfully reecived by 
the banker Hoare, Fleet peace, the Collector, 
Mr. John Jeffery, 9, Calthorpe Street, Gra Inn Road ; and 
by the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry ¢ Shatabe rs, Old Jewry, 

c.) 





Messrs. 








By order, Wa. Mose Ley T 
Qourik AUS STRALIAN ~ BANKING 
COMP ANY —Tneorpo nd by Royal Charter, et 
LETTERS thi — ¥ ILLS issued upon Ac ride, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler proved drafts negeu tiated 
and sent for collection tion of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
es ’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


YLER, Se 
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Rented, August 1, 1559 


( YOMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH WALES 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature 
LONDON BOALD 
Joun Gitcuaist, Esq | Pari ok Pansury, Boy 
Tuomas Waisrien Sarva, Esq 
London Office, No. 33, Cornhill 
The London Board of Directors grant LETTERS OF 
CREDIT payable on demand, and Bills of E t 
thirty days’ sight upon the undermentioned Es 
nk in the Colony of New South Wales 
YASS MORPETH 
ALBURY MAITLAND 
WOLLONGONG 
They also negotiate approved Bills upon the 
, send out Bills for collection, and transact any de 
on of banking business with Australia, through th 
Sout! 









GOU LBL RN 1 


Australian 






above-named establishments of the Bank in New 
Wales and its Agents in Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. 
THOMAS WHISTLER 
fanagin 
33, Cornhill, London, E.C., August, 1859 


‘OCIETY for the DISCHARGE 
4 RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED f 
ENGLAND nf WALES, Esta 


SMITH, 
Director. 


and 


SMALL 








DEBTS THROUGHOUT ’ 

blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 
Treasurer—Benjamin bbell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A 

Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. aud H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 








At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonesvay, the 34 day of st 1859, the cases of 20 peti 
tioners were considered; of which 18 were approved, 1 in 
admissible, and | deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeti held on the 6th of Jury 5 Debtors 
have been discharged from the prisons of England and 
Wales; the expense of whose libera , including ev 
charge connected with the Society, was 280/. 17s. 4d.; and 
the following benefaction received since the last report :— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willam Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts... A. £10 0 
Benefactious are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. ¢ » Drum imonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by the 


1 
charity 



























» who are inclined to support the 
and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
month WM. A. B. LUNN, Se 
TEW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
4 WEALTH .—Scee the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Char . Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obt 1 
10,0007. CONSOLS payable during LIFE; or 
50007, CONSOLS payable at DEATH, 
For a premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia- 
bility. 
No Medical Examination 
quired. 
Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of oposal, &e. to 
be made to ~ J. Fannance, Managing Director, at the 
Cc hief Offices, a ha airing Cross, London, 
* Age its roughout the United Kingdom. 


rORW TC HH NION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1803. 
vital exceeding 2,000,000/. sterling 
This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual In 
surance Offices, the whole of the profits being divided 
among the policy-holders, and possesses large reserves ap 
plicable to future Bonuses 
The rates are considerably be low — usually charged 
Thus at the age of 10 the sum of 33 is. 2¢. which at the 
ordinary premium will insure 1,000/ with the Norwich 
Union 
WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-FIVI 
POUNDS EIGHT SHILLINGS, 
giving an immediate bonus in addition to subsequent accu 
mulations 
Annuities and special risks undertaken on favourable terms 
For forms of proposal and prospectuses apply at the So 
—_ s Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
E and Surrey Street, Norwich 














No references to friends re 





Invested 








Act of P ae nt, 3 William IV 

LIFE ASSURANCE 
New abe Street, Blackfriars 
Established 1523. 





Empowered by 
7CONOM 1C 


SOCIETY, 


ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 


The oe rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 


SYS 

THE Ww HOL E OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year. 

Assets amounting tO... ....6.6ce cece eneeeeee £1,840,000. 


During its existence the Society has paid in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi- 
BGy, MEATIY... cc ccrccccccccccccevcccceccoce 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to 
Policies to the extent of............+.+.++ 1,965,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1#59, which 
averaged 65/. per c¢ n the Premiums 


2,000,000. 

















Paid, amounted to.... Serecescocesece 47 5,000 
POMS WH GNTOR secs ccccccccesdccscesesecove 7.81 
The Annual Incor «ls ‘ 260,000 

In pursuance of the iable practice of this Society, in 
the event of the Des the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Ren ‘remium remaining unpaid, the 





the 





Claim will be admitt nent of such 


Premium 











Assurances effected prior to 3lst D mber, 1859, will par 
ticipate in the Division in 1864 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be btained on ap 
plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious com- 

plaints and all irregula f the system produced 

by deproved or over-abunc dw int bile, ean always be quickly 
corrected by a few doses s¢ inestimable Pills, which 
are everywhere admired r rare combinations of mild 
ness and power, for though they conquer with ease and ra 
pidity the most obstinate diseas they never weaken the 


stomach or necessitate any interruption of ordinary duties 
or amusements ; on the contrary, they increase the appetite, 
strengthen the organs of digestion, give increased energy 
and life to all the animal functions, and fit both hand and 
brain for fresh exertions. The sick and enfeebled can easily 
discover what a happy revolution these Pills have the power 
to effect in the human system 











| ™ PERIAL RUSSIAN LOAN 


OF 1859. 





£12,000,000 OF STOCK AT 68 PER CE 
BEARING INTERE AT THREE PER CENT, PER 
NUM, FROM Ist MAY 1859. 

The UKASE of HIS MAJESTY the EMPEROR of RUs 
SIA, dated 20th March, conceded the « 
Twetve Mituon Po 
Messrs. Thomson, 
Mr. FP. Manv Mao 

For = Loan, 


ut St. Petersburg 














mission of a Loan of 
3 per cent Stock, t 
Bonar, and Co. of St. Petersburg, and to 
vs of Berlin, 


nos Sterling, 





vps “to Bearer’’ executed in due form 
and inscribed in the at Book of the 
Public Debt of Russia, will be issued wh of One Hunprep 
Pounvs Sterling, and bearing T Poenps per cent per 
19th April 0. S ) 
Annum Interest from the — 
Ist May N. 8.) 
Bonds are attached Warrants or Coupons for the half-yearly 
dividends of L!. ls. each Warrant, payable on the Ist No. 
vember N.S. and Ist May N.S. at the office of J. Taomsow 
T. Koxan, and Co. in London, or in Thalers on the same 
dates by F. Marr Maewnus in Berlin 
In compliance with the instructions of His Excriirs 
rHe Mreeian Mrxisrek or Finance, the undersigned I, 
Truomwson, T. Bonar and Co. beg to state that they and Mr, 
¥. Marr Maayus, of rlin, are now res 
plications for this Loan, on the followir 
ditions— 
The Subseription price is 68 per cent, 
Pounds for every £100 Stock, of which 














1859. To these 











say Sixty-cight 








£3 per £100— 0. A. Deposit) are to be paid to Messrs 
Rowants and Co. Lombard Street, 
or Masrraman, Perens, and Co 
Nichelas Lane, prior to appli 
cation, and 

£12 per £100— to complete deposit) on the 30th Aug. 1859 


£15 per £100—or £150 for every £1000 ytted, against 
which Serip osstene will be is 
sued under Seal of the Imperial 
Ministry of Finance, on presenta 
t of the Bankers’ Receipts te 
undersigned 





t 
£13 per £100—or £150 on every £1000 Scrip must be pak 
not later than 24th Sept. 1559 
when tw © Bonds will be delivered 
by them each of £100 
£14 per £100—cr £140 on every £1000 Scrip must be paid 

not later than Ist Nov. 1859, when 

Two Bonds will be delivered by 

them each of £100. 

The Dividend Warrants of £1 10s 
per £100 due on the Ist Nov 
making £15 for every £1000 
Stock, will be received in pay- 
ment of the amounts falling 
duc on and after that dat« 

)} on every £100 Scrip must be paid 
not later than l0th Dec. 1559, 
when Turner Bonds will be de- 
livered by them of £100, and the 
remaining 

£130 on every £1000 Scrip must be paid not 

later than 25th Jan. 1860, when 
the Scrip for the deposit will have 
to be given up and the last Treer 
Bonds be delivered by 
makingin allten, each of £100and 
amounting to £1000 Stock 


£13 per £100—or £13 





£13 per £100—o 


them— 


£68 per £100—or £680 per £1009. 
1} per £100—or £15 per £1000 to deduct for Dividen: 
Warrant, due Ist Noy. 1859 


£66} per £100—or £665 for every £1000 Stock. 
The Scrip Receipt must be presented on the occasion ot 
each payment, and the failure to make any payment before 
the expiration of the final date appointed for it, will forfeit 
the deposit paid and make the Scrip Receipt void 
Subscribers may at any time pay up all undue instalments, 
under discount of the respective maturities, at the rate of 
Three per cent per annum, and receive the Bonds 
Subscribers of amounts under £1000 will be required to 
pay the Scrip Receipts in full, before receipt of any Bonds 
The Imperial Russian Government will assign a special 
fund for the annual redemption of this Loan of 1} per cent 
per annum, of the nominal capital to be invested in the open 
market rHOMSON, T. BONAR, and Co. 
London, August 12, 1859 


, Forms of Application may be had of Messrs. I. Tuomson 
ywwarand Co., 57}, Old Broad Street, or 7, Austin Friars 
Mi LLeNs, Mansmace, and Daniece, 3, Lombard Street; 
or of Messrs. Josuvua Hercuinson and Son, 15, Angel Court, 
Throgmorten Street. 








No Applications will be received after 2 0’Clock on Satur- 
day, the 20th Aug 


al 


LEON LILLO a 


Rt Rs, 9, Square C. a: Paris 


y TWH 
GIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
¥ LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Tuim™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Votre, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W 
Schools attended 


and ~ Co. 





TDA) = u 
GL ENFIELD PATENT STAR¢ H, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stanen is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesry’s Lacy press says, that 
although she ec “oom 

Whuearen, Rick, anp orner Po Ss 
she has found none Pla Gil NTIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE LYER USED 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLt NE IRLD PATENT 
See it you get it, as inferior kinds are often = sitated 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Giascow anp Tonpon 





STAR 





. ’ 
T E T IT. —B; ~ her Majesty Ss Roy 
I s Patent.—Newly-invented Apy ition of Cl 
m Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EP! AIM MOS 





LEY, sole inventor and patentec —A new, 
val vat le invention, consisting in the 
! perfect und succe 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBRER, as 

\ 


} 





me frame I sharp edges are 
a greatly-iner 
elasticity, 3 
ted with th most unerring 
from the softness and flexi 
agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the a ining teeth when loose or rend rea te nder by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; M4, Gay Street, Bath ; and le, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


fastenings are 
suction is supplic 
unattainable, and a fit, perf 
ccuracy, are secured; while 
bility of the 
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August 13, 1859.} THE SPECTATOR. 843 


YOAL.—The Three Pits Coal, n -arly Now ready, price 10s. 67. 1 vol. post 8vo, 


Pearman eer at TY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


Boa ged wa eee eae ele TWEN 
FURNITURE. Where to Buy, What to By the Rey, J, PYCROFT, B.A. 





partiac nt, Great Northern Railway Station, King 8 Cross, N N 


Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING Author of “ Recollections of College Days,” . 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and lustrated by 300 En wth Recollections of College Days,” Sc. 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and S. Beyrus, City L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if > 7 ! = - a * , 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood Se ECTATOR, Journal of News, Politics, YOPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 


Tg t ) w < Ss t sverec t el $ > ‘ . rT . 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Bru a iterature, and Science, from its commencement, riM A Collection of Aucient Songs, Ballads, 




















~ 2s 3 ws 
= -: ha mall per yard a ae j i July, 1828, to No. 1591, December, 1858, | and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Masic of 
HE NEW MORNIN NG DRAUGHT.— | ine ‘ Complete Copy, with all the Extra | England; with Remarks and Anecdote. Preceded by 
HOOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS make a most | Papers, Supplements, &c. 31 vols. folio half- Introductions to the various Reigns, and a short 
agrecable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draus | bound, ex. epting cight years in numbers, 15 Gui- count of the Minstrels, by W. Cuarrrut, F.S 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to t } negs.——1528 to 18958. Airs 74 mized by G.A, Macrarres. In 2 vols. 
Svo. 2/7, Ss 





finitely superior in ry respect to any Seidlitz 





" NC’ OP-ED : N . ctionar . 
effervescing more briskiy, are quite tasteless, are ess in E: nel , “ ' re - . bee N atl ne aa sas eae ** The main body of the book cor of ams ! ° 
1d effective in result. Mixed as su d in ind . - ~ in he ‘ A Aterature With erudition, no less copious than well digested.”—Quar- 
, er Lik} i i wis ul ivi rs 





Seventh and 
» half-bound 





ns, even children take them with 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorea, Chemist, London 
by Sancern, 150, sa yor Street; and on order 
gists through the London wholesale houses 


} 
vols 


terly Review (July 
Cramer, Beare, and Caarrerr, 201, Regent Street. 


last comp! 


russia, fine sound Copy, 14/,—— 














" —_——_ i, from its commence- THE MOST POPULAR oom _ ee t1Es. 
TULCANIZED INDIARU B BE oR MA- it ‘in Vi a » 1829, in lu + r p wate. plates, Embellished with Plates, Ma 














’ gs, &e. 

CHINE BANDING will ot sip cer rook, woe | pt foUdl clean Copy, 15t-——1731 to M839. TT PHITTAKER'S IMPROVED PLY- 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or | ) ce CE ee ee NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty- 
oi s Orees matte owe sel br . i . “prt ines anage a — fifth I dition, 12mo, price 6s. strongly bound in ro ne 
eithe ye d g for agricultur purpos washe . “ ae — pom oon ” - 2 > We . * ‘ ’ . 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all othe irticles in India Ri > OO K SOC I kK l l ILS, LOW N AN D ... ap won ty IMPROV ED . er so —— 
rubber kept in stock and made to order. Testimonials, VILLAGE LIBRARIES, AND READING- | TORY , A = Rowen ae Sa, Se 
fate D a ot as sa Go al, St. Fi Ne Cherchyent Rea BOOMS ; WHITT iKERS ‘IMPROVED | INNOCK’S Hi 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St vul’s Chu wd, EC, ’ imc DAS . — S IMPR , 2 CK’'S 5- 
sole contractors for Indiarubber ¢ s to the Lords Commis iN SEVERE PART Ol THE COUNTERS, rORY of GREECE, Twenty-cighth Edition, Imo. 
sioners of the Admiralty are supplied from srice Sy. 6d. strongly bound in roan 


NNEFORDS a MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY No Editions of these Works are genuine except they 
TRE IN ES MUDIES ShLLV ’ have the e of the publis! Whittaker and C 
URE F L U . D MAGNESIA th NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, ON HIRE. | on the title-p tina*sistaaal eam ies 


with on the title-page. 


























has been for many sanctioned by the must Ww ot eect \ 
eminent of the Medical ssion, m excellent re Terms of Subscription. Varrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headac Gout, and Indi = . i = ~- ——- — - 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it ad ably uted for | FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME (all New), | CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENL ARGED 
Delicate Females, partic ularly during Pregna vy; and it pre FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, and Three FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di Voluu for every ad ional Guinea, Or, In 2 vols, Svo. c ao ‘ roots ! and revised, price 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated I it | eWENTY VOLE MI half N half , 
forms an Eifervescing Aperient Draught, w iy iwi. OL ES (One-halt ew —One-half 8 eicetendiaiieien ; clot hy _— _ ~ 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixx » and Months af ‘ablication), FIVE GUINEAS PER DLUGEL'S ¢ OMPLE! K Dit rlONARY 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General A ww the lm ANNUM, and Four Volumes for every addi- of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) Hond Street tional Guinea, | adapted to the English Student Wit! i great Addi- 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire Cowumenctne ar any Date ‘one und Improvements, by C. A. Fetaixe, Germar 
PR a, ie , PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 rhe widest possible circulation continues to be | Master at the Koyal Military Ac ae my, Woolwich, and 
ETC: VE, BINGLEY civen to every Work of general interest in History, | the City of London School; Di Heimann, Professor 
co.’s LF w PATTERN and PENI TR. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the | of German at the London Univer ity College; and 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hait iigher class of Fiction ; Jonx Oxexrorp, Esq. 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuin rl wens cote of increases excess Que Wendt Also, just published, new and « heaper Edition, 
Sponges: and every description of Krush, Comb Thou add Velam er Annum. onsiatine ebiniin of An ABRIDGMI NT of the SAME, for Younger 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes sear ‘ Wor Pert A tbe cael : Students, Travellers, &c, By J. Oxexrorp and C, A, 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them atest E SUROROMS ENCeTER — o “ tr x Perine Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Ce Cuartrs Epwanp Mt » WI, 010, d S11, New Lond WHITTAKER a Dutav and Co,; 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris ‘ Oxford Street; and 20, ‘21, and 22, Museum Street, — — D N - . ~~ 'S 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at London, + HUTT 





6d. each ; of Metealfe’s celet 1 Alkaline Tooth-Powder, sD © ©6<ErRtCeene Wwe — , 
Se. por box; and of the New Houqurts. Bole Establishment’ \ R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, seconu 1 third doors West TRADE o MARK. tees of sa. cL re *hgmo. New _ s a, 


from Holles Street, London gland. 2mo 


ry — a " tion, cloth. cmpneds 14 0 

AZEN YBY Ss SAUC ‘ES », cs i¢ KLES, &e. U M M E R D I E T The v slumes are sold 8 separ rately, 7 78. © rach, 
ee eee BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. | History of Greece. 12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth 6 6 
VN AN . Ae “ r ontog History of Rome. 12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth., 6 6 











—As sole successor and repres¢ 
blished tirm of E. Lazenby and Son, I tind it necessary to 
























































caution the public against the further imitations of my “This is superior to any thing of the kind known."— ¢ - 
cards and labels, which have arisen from the continually in Obtain it from family cers chemists, who do | Questionson the Histories. I2mo......... each 1 0 
creasing celebrity of the Sauces, Pickles, Condiments, &c., | 20t substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of | History of India. 8vo, cloth..... eeesecese 8 0 
prepared by meat the original warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, | Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for | History of the Roman Empire. l2mo,. Second 
Portman Square, London. Marshall anc i Son, of 20, Strand, Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; Dinner or Supper, in Edition, eloth... _— o.. 6G 
{against whom an mjunction was lately granted by the puddings, warm or ¢ u . cake = | = <o. Mythology of Ancient Greece and Ttaly. 8vo. 
" a te ting ols tached to mv 1 to of children anc ivalids ° ‘ . 
Court of Chancery for imitating labels attached to m » : ~y- . New E dition, cloth, LOLA EE SENG, OS 
Harvey's Sauce, are now attempting to obtain for their owr Z ¥ Pa 1, Marke eet, Manches The Mythology Al g od. "iB Sixth Ed 
articles the cover of a well-ré pat ed name, by the employ ; and 25, lronmong r Lane, London “ ythology Abridgec mo, Sith Seition 
ment of a person named Charles, or Charles John, Lazenby ~ a 7 >" io TT bound 199950559002 5089% br seseseeee #0 
who has not, and never had, any business connection what APPIN’S “SHILLING RAZORS, | Ovid’s Fasti. With Notes and Introduction, 
ever with the firm of E. Lazenby and Son, nor with any of | | Warranted good by the Makers Second Edition, 8vo, cloth. .............065 6 6 
its present or former members. Having been informed that MAPPIN’S 2s, RAZORS Shave well for Three Years The Catalina and Jugurtha “ot *Sallust, with 
the town travelle r lately in my service is going about MAPPIN’S RAZOR uitable for Hard or Soft Beards Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth 3 6 6 
London with a list of Marshall and Son's gx printed in | Shave well for Ten Years Tales and Popular Fictions. Wood-cuts fe ap. 
close imitation of mine, to solicit orders for Sauces, Pickles _ 8 ‘loth 6 6 
&c. with cards and labels difficult to distinguish from mine, APPIN’S DRESSING CASES AND VO. CHOU. . 0... seveescessssneeesseeees seses . 
1 beg to caution the trade generally that ail articles pre M: LEONG ae sat Elementary History ot Engl and. I2mo, Third 
pared or sold by me are labelled with my address, 6, Ed- | TRAVELLING BAGS £. 6 Edition, bound,,,. rot eeteeees 5 0 
wards Street, Evetnan Square, London Gi ntleman’s Leather Dres e, fitted sooeee To 1) Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. Second 
LLIAM LAZENBY Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing ¢ fitted .. 232 Edition, bound. ‘ : 3 6 
damn to E. Lazenby and Son Gentleman’s Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag . ° eget aed cbt 
cole ae _ | fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete 10 Pew, _— wy of Rome . 18mo. Third - 
»p 4 > | Do do de with addition of Writing ditto POUMA. . ce cence s > 
APPIN’S E L ECTR 0- SIL V ER f LATE Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, « plete B « The works are used at the chief pt iblic ‘schools, and 
and TABLE CUTLERY Gentleman’s very large, 18 in. Bag, Dressing and by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
_ MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special appoint- | Writing Materia t s, Outside Pocket 7 0 adapte 1 for private and self-instruction. 
ment to the Queen, are the only St efticld makers whe Gentleman's 17-in i Dr ing Ba Plated Wurrrakenr and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
ply the consumer in London. Their rs, best Gla 6 Articles,complete 11 10 pe pling 
67 and 68, Kino Wittiam Srree 3 Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing g, fitted an . +. ’ 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATI with every necessary, very handsome uplete.... 14 5 _ HE Av THOR'S EDITIONS rs 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted | Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag Lined LLENDORFE’S METHOD of LEARN- 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curieny Works } Silk, fitted with l4 Articles, Outside ,com ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
SHEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s Lily plete . eee eee +» 215) ¢ UAGE in six months 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Patin. | Moroceo Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk 4 pay ee eee Seen . 3 ~ 
3 d. £s.d. £5.d. £8.d fitted with 16 Articies, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN, Written ex- 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 2140 3 00 3120) Do do do with addition of Writing pressly for the English Student, By Dr. H. G. O1- 
is Table Spocns, atte. : 1602140 3 ° 03 as 0 : Materials, Ink, ‘ eh complete oe onsene 5 5 | iexporrr. In two parts. Part I. Eighth edition, 
2 S8CT orks, ditto.. 702 002 0o2u40 evant eather udy's riting and Dressing Bag ° de ® slot ar ‘ourt td nT c 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 2 00 2 40 2110 15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete.. 10 o | Pi rho a Past =. ia —— -¥. Edition, pric 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ....... 016 0 1 40 1 70 1160 | Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag us. DVO. CIM. ne pares —- - 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto "0 8 0 0100 O10 0130 15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com * Introductory Book to Dr. Olk ndorfl s method 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 0106 0110 0130 Msc unicurte be ... 18 © | adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140! Levant Leather Lady's Trave 7 essing Bag, facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditte.... 0 1 8 0 2 ) 0 0 6 15 in. fitted very complete, Silver s to Glass and Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New edition, 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 0 56 06006070 Liottles, pate brushes, very hands , complete .. 22 © | Jame, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 9 1100 140 1180 A costly Rook of rravings, with Prices attached, f peccgaeab gic ets tn thy ini ; 
1 Butter Knife, ditto...... 03 00 50 60 © 70 | warded by Poston receipt of Twelve Stamy 2. ADAPTED to the FRENC —" Written expressly 
1 Soup I 1 7 00 MAPPIN BROTHERS for the English Student. By Dr G. OLLENDORFF. 
6 Egg Spoons, 3 10 | 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, | 8vo, seventh edition, containing a Treatise on the 
- ) EN's ( cs, Sa ! Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 


















nese seiet : poalhe, * a 7 S.—RBY ROYAI rERY PATENT Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth 
Ons bet of 6 Corns Dish ring 8 Di — \ "S MOC-M AIN "LEVER TRUSS | 3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written ex- 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch,and 2 M-irch, | wed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to | Pres ly for the English Student. By Dr, H.G, O1- 
101. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 24 Full-« t nd Cof- | t st effective invention in the curative treatment of | LENDoRFrP. 8Svo. 3d edition, price 12s, cloth. 
fee Service, 9. 10s Book ot Engravings, with | HERNIA. The use of ing, so often hurtful in its 1. ADAPTED to the SPANISH Written ex- 
prices attached, sent p¢ 1 receipt of 12 stamy effects, is her i . z wornroundthe | rocsly for the English Student. By Dr, H. G. Os 
oO ary Mediu Best body, while tl 1g po ver ipplied by the pic oy nga ’ 
Quality. Quality. Quality MOC-MAIN PA ENT LEVER fitting with so | }®XDOK 8vo. price 12s, cloth 
£ £ £ s.d | much ease an tcannot be detected and may KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, be worn durir riptive circular may be had, | and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. 
Ivory Handles ......sc0s - ! {12 ¢ and the Truss il to fit) forwarded by post,on | pricg 7s. each, cloth lettered. 
Doren Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 40 L1G 211 0 | thecireumt ,twoinches below the hips, be- | PATE 7 Ciel vy for those who desire to avail them- 
1 Pair Ext - shoe aie... “oe © 12 ¢ 0 166 ae MR PICCADILLY selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers ...... 7 Oil 015 6 A Single Truss, lés., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. | the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 
1 Steel for Sharpening ....... } ‘ i é 0 60] A Double Truss, 31s. 6d ? und 5s. 6d.; postag Sd. | and he deems any other totally inadequate for the 
—— -— — An Umbi Truss, 4 ul t postage, Is. 10d purpose of English instruction, at 1 for the elucidation 
Complete Servicc ey t 6 18 9166 r office ore be made payable toJOHN WHITE of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Messrs. Marrin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri Post-oftice, Pi Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should 





Scien mapatthe corr hak anetiin, ait same | FLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | be ordered with the publisher’s name, and, to prevent 

Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and &e. for (ARTCOSE, VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- | €Por, every copy has its number and the author's sig- 

the difference in price is occasiones y by the superior | NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, & Taey | DAture, 

quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles | are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn The above works are owen 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, Ki lliam Street, City, | on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d.to ifs. each | London: WauirraKer and Co,, and Dutau and Co, ; 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheftield. Postage 6d | and to be had of any ’ pookseller. 

JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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This day, price ie 8 6d. g gilt 
owe oar eee Y; a Poem of 
AR, 


Arrnvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 








‘Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

| YDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medi- 
cine. By Epwarp W. Laxe, M.A. M.D. Edin. 
Joun Cuurcum., New Burlington Street. 


a BEST POPULAR WORK ON FERNS, 
uare 16mo., price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
RITISH. FERNS. By T. Moone, 
F.L.S. A New Edition, revised, with additions, 
and Illustrated with 22 pages of Plates, printed in 
Colours by Evans. 
London: Rovrteper, Warne, and Rovriepner, 
Farringdon Street. 








: WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. " 

HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 

or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to 

yo Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols, 8vo. price 

10s. 6a 

The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. The Second 
Edition, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

London : Loneman, Green, and Co. 


BY “STONEHENGE,” AUTHOR OF “ BRITISH 
RURAL SPORTS,” 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. post 8vo, half-bound, 
HE SHOT-GUN AND SPORTING 
RIFLE. With Full Descriptions of the Dogs, 
Ponies, Ferrets, &c., used in the various kinds of 
Shooting. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
finely printed. 
London: Rovrrener, Warner, and Rovt.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 





UNIFORM WITH ROUTLEDGE’S 21s. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
In small 4to. price 15s. cloth, gilt edges, 
ALLA ROOKH. By Tnromas Moore. 
Beautifully printed on tinted paper. Illustrated 
with superb Wood Engravings, designed by Thomas, 
Pickersgill, Birket Foster, Corbould, &c. engraved by 
Evans in the finest style, and gorgeously bound, with 
embiematical design. 
London : RovriepGe, Warner, and Rovriensr, 
Farringdon Street. 


MR. DISRAELI’S NOVELS AND TALES. —Library 
Edition. 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo. price 25s. cloth extra, 
HE NOVELS AND TALES OF B. 
Disraeu, M.P., comprising— 
The Young Duke. Contarini Fleming. 
Coningsby. Venetia. 


Tancred. Ixion, Xe. 
Alroy. Vivian Grey. 
Sybil. Henrietta Temple. 


Library Edition, printed in a good type. 
London: RovriepGr, WAaRNr, and Rovr.Leper, 
Farringdon Street. 


BOOKS, WIT a. _CoL OURED 
ILLU ~— ATION 
rice 3s. 6d. each, cloth; or with’ gilt edges, 4s. 
( UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND 
HEDGES. By W.S. Coteman. Illustrated by 
the Author. ‘ 

2. WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON 
OBJECTS. Illustrated by Coleman. 

3. WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON SEA-SHORE 
OBJECTS. Illustrated by Sowerby. 

4. THOMSON’S (SPENCER) WILD FLOWERS 
How to See and Gather Them. Illustrated by Noel 
Humphreys. 

Cheap Editions are published of Nos. 1, 
with the plates plain, in boards, price ls.; No. a . 

London: Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovtn EDGE, 
Farringdon Street. 


~ $YMBOLISCHES ENGLISCH-DEU TSC HES 8 
WORTERBUCH, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. clot 
HE SYMBOLIC ANGLO- GERMAN 
VOCABULARY, in which the most useful and 
common words are taught by illustrations, adapted 
from the ‘* Vocabulaire ‘Symbolique Anglo-Frangais ” 
of L. C. Ragonot. Edited and Revised by Farck 
Lesaun, Ph. Dr., Author of ‘‘German in One Vo- 
lume,” &e. 
London : Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationer’s 
Hall Court ; and Davi Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, in square crown 8vo. 
— numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 2ls. 


DEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS 
a Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 
Club, Edited by Joun Batt, M.R.1.A., F.L.S., Pre- 
cident of the Alpine Club. 


HIS collection of narra-; written for the most part by 
tives is of the highest | close and trained observers, 
interest. Independently of keenly alive ‘o all the strange 
the personal interest ofmany experiences and possible sur 
of the adventures, the ex-| prises of the ice-world, and 
ursions sliow how much has| able to record them with 
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been left of the actual geo- | truthfulness and force. Many 
araphy of the Alpine ranges,| of the writers are known as 
even in their best-known! well-trained Alpine explor- 


portions, to be filled up and) er 
- certaine d by English vo-| ac 
unteers who go there for) 






and formerly pnblished 
nts of scientific and 
2 personal interest. A quiet 
th ‘rannual holiday. Mont, simplicity rans through most 
Blanc itself is not even yet of these narratives of remark- 
thoroughly explored; butthe| able daring, which adds 
members of the Alpine Club) greatly to the pleasure of 
have contributed to correct, reading them. Switzerland 

map, and point out where | hardly wants any additional 
they hope to comp!cte it still! attraction to Engli 
further. Even on the spot, But we shall be surpri 
* Englistiman fresh from these papers do not largely 
os chamb« rs in the Temple | increase this summer the 
or his countiy curacy, is number of ¢ andidates quali 
looked on as the pioncer of fying themselves for be- 
new routes and discoverer of, coming worthy of belonging 
new passes by the hunters,| to the Alpine Club.” 
cuides, and smugglers of the Guardian. 
district. The papers are 

&@5 The EIGUT SWISS MAPS, ac companied by 
a Table of the Heights of Mountains, may be had 
separately, price 3s. 6d. 
Leadon; Loneuan, Green, 
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LoncMAN, and Roprxts. 














| A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


|TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


R OF 1818-9 AND THE LAST 
ALIAN POET, 
HREE ESS. \Y S by the late Henry 
Lvsntnoton, Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Malta. With a Biographical Preface by Grorcr 
Srovin VENABLES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6¢. 
[ This day. 
and 23, Henrietta 
London, 


THE ITALIAN by 


MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; 
Street, Covent Garden, 


J AC OB’S L AT IN = ADE RS—New and Improved | 
| Fg my READE R “Part I. Selected 
from Phedrus, sop, &c. 


By Professor Jacons. 
16th Edition. With the addition of the Quantity 
where requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing out the 
derivation and construction of the more difficult words. 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin and Co. 

LA TIN READER. Part II. Selected from Cicero, 


Livy, Nepos, &c. 10th Edition, on the same plan. 
12mo, 3s. cloth. 
London: SmwpKix, MAarsuart, and Co. 


bu PORQUET’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS :— 


DE PORQUET’S SPANISIL TRESOR, 3s. 6¢. | 
PORTUGUESE TRESOR, 3s. 62. | 
GERMAN TRESOR. 3s. 6d. 

SPANISH PHRASEOLOGY., 3s. 6d. 

FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN READY-RECKONER of Coins, Weights, 
and Measures. 2s. 6d. 
London: Smrkin, MARSHALL, 

had of the Author at his Scholastic 

stoc k Street, Covent Garden. 


Dp" BOSWORTH’S SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
1 


. AN INTRODUC TION to LATIN CONSTRU- 
ING; or, Easy Lessons for Latin Reading, while 
learning the Grammar: with the Quantity of the 
Vowels on which the Pronunciation depends. By the 
Rev. J. “eo D.D., F.R.S., &e. Sixth Edition, 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. clot! 

2. LATIN CONSTRI ING: or, Rules for Trans- 
lating Latin into English ; Illustrated by Progressive 
Examples from the best Roman Classics. Fitth Edi- 
tion. I2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ETON GREEK GRAMMAR; with the Quan- 
tity of the Doubtful Penultimate Vowels, both in 
Latin and Greek, and numerous Explanatory Notes in 
English. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth lettered. 
London : Stwpkin, MArsHati, and Co. 


and Co, and mi 3 be 
Agency, 14, Tavi- 





New Work by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of * J hn Halifax, Ge ntle man,” 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women,” &c. 


“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a 
good subject, and sh ie h is produced a work of strong 














effect. The reader, ing read the book through for 
the story, will be apt (if be of our persuasion) to re- 
turn and read again many pages and passages with 
greater pleasure than on a first perusal, : whole 
work is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy, and, 
in {addition to its other merits, it is writtenin good 


careful English.”—A / 
Also, now ready, 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

By Lady Curannorre Pepys 


Hurst and Buackerr, 12, Great Marlborough Street. 


neum, 


in 2 vols, 21s. 











Just published. 
1. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Fifth, in 2 vols. 
teap. price 12s. cloth, 
ADAM BEDE. 
By Groner Exror. 


A new and Cheaper Edition, in two vols. fep. 


price 12s, cloth, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By Gronrce Extor, 
3. 
In post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


(Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 
By Capt. Sueranp Osnorn, C.B., 

4. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. Volume the First, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By Gron 


Royal Navy. 


e Henry Lewes. 
5. 

e, price 7s. 6d. 
JOUNSTON’S 


In cloth ea 


KEITH 


With Ixprx of 9250 Names of Places. 
In folio, Part 1. price 10s. 6d. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL 
ATLAS. 


CONTENTS * 
SCOTLAND (Two Plates), with Index to 9250 Names 
on the Map. 
EUROPE, with Index to 2120 Names on the Map. 
DENMARK and ICEL AND, with Index to 2000 
Names on the Map; HANOVER, BRUNSWICK, 
&e., with Index to 1180 Names on the Map—(One 
Plate). 
SWEDEN and NORWAY 
on the Map. 
Witiiam BLackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and 


, With Index to 1630 Names 





London, 


[August 13, 1859. 


NEW WORK BY DR. eens. 
Immediately, in 8vo. 7s. 
\ be - GREAT TRIBU LATION COMING 
ON THE EARTH. By Dr. Cvummixe, Author 
of “* Apocalyptic Sketches,” Xe. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham 
College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant 
T: aylors” , City of London School, _—— ich Hospi- 
tal Se hool, Edinburgh Academy, 

ELILLE’S NEW GR ADUATED 

COURSE— 

THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 23, 
EASY FRENCH POETRY ~ BEGINNERS, 25, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d 
REPERTOIRE des PROS ATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 

Wuurtaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


a TO THE LATEST 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ick 8vo. price 12s. bound. 
VOYER "AND DEL ETANVILLE’S 
FRENCH and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and 
FRENCH DICTIONARY ; with numerous additions, 
correctious, and improvements, by D. Borteav and 
A. Picqvor. A New Edition revised, and the ortho- 
graphy corrected to the latest decision of the French 
Academy. 
London : 


Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.,; 
Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Dulau and 
Co.; F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; L. Booth; 
Stevens and Norton; Houlston and Co. ; D. Nutt; EB. 
P, Williams; Hall and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Routledge and Co.; P. Rolandi; Tegg and Co.; T, 
Fellowes: C. H. Law; C. Dolman; Piper and Co. ; 
Willis and Sotheran; W. Allan. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd; and A, and C, Black. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 
Beg to announce that they are preparing for 
publication the following New Works. 














1. 
SIR JOUN BOWRINGS NEW WORK. 
VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE 
ft ISLES in 1858-59. By Sir Joun Bowrrye, 
Governor of Hong-kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary 
in China. Demy 8vo, With numerous Illustrations, 


2. 


| LOUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 
SACK. By W. M. Wittiams. With Six Tinted 

Views. Post 8vo. 
[ Immediately, 


3. 
STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
Post 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


()*, THE 


By Anprew Bisserr, M.A, 


4. 

| yaa THEN AND HOLY LANDS; 
or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. 

By Captain J. P. Briees, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready, 

5. 

SPAIN. By 
Post 8vo, 


WALTER 
With Eight 


IFE IN 
4 Tworneery. 2 vols. 
Tinted Illustrations. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
yore E to JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 
SIBERIA, TARTARY, and the COAST of 
CHINA, in H.M.S. *Barracouta.” By J. M. Tronsoy, 


R.N. 8vo. With Charts and Views. 18s, cloth. 
2. 
mo CUB: AND BACK. 


By R. H. Dana, Author of ‘* Two Years’ before 
the Mast,” &c. Post 8vo. Price 7s, cloth. 


3. 
MEMORIALS, 


In one Volume. 


Edited by 


Post 8vo. 


GEE 1LLEY 
Lady S#e.iey. 


Price 7s.6d. cloth. 


AMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES IN 
J RAJPOOTANA and CENTRAL INDIA during 
the Suppression of the Mutiny in 1857-8. By Mrs. 
Ilexry Duserty, Author of “* A Journal kept during 
the Russian War.” Post 8vo. With Map. Price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


5. 
HANDBOOK of AVERAGE; with 
f a Chapter on Arbitration, By Maniey Horkrss 


Second Edition, revised and brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 8vo. Price 15s. cloth; 17s. 6d. half-bound 
law calf, 


6. 
Dyeey~ STELLA; or, 
the Author of * Violet Bank 
3 vols, 


Conflict. By 

and its Inmates.” 

: ome DENNES OF 
by 


Mr. Cuar es J. 


r 


YDELYONN. 


3 vols. 


DAUN 


Propy. 


8. 

NEW VOLUME OF “SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S 
CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS.” 
\ FTER DARK. By Writer 

i Cots, Post 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

65, Cornhill. 





Sarru, E.prn, and Co., 


London: Printed by Josern Cravron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josnrn CLat 
ron, 17, Bouveric Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid 
Joexru Ciavrox,at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middieset.— 
Sarcapay, 3th Aveust 1859. 
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